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SECTS, THE BROKEN BODY OF THE CHURCH. 
“ That which is in part shall be done away.” — St. Pavt. 


UnverneEaTH all the questions of our controversial and 
dogmatic theology lie vitalities and truths, everywhere rec- 
ognized and earnestly believed in by the common heart, that 
compose the organic life of the Church. These are the first 
and radical elements adopted into the life of every disciple, 
and finally organized in a vital and united communion. 
Deep down as this, the Gospel begins its work for the re- 
demption of man, for the building of the kingdom of God. 
Deep as this, it lays the corner-stones of the Church. It an- 
nounces a central and supreme affection, around which all 
true souls must revolve, as stars about their greater sun. 
Just as far as this interior power is felt, as far as men yield 
to its strong attraction, they are drawn into spiritual sympa- 
thy and union. It was the cleansed, apostolic vision that 
alone was able tosee this truth, and to foretell of divine 
Charity or Love, that it would at last round all things into 
its own completeness, bringing together and cementing the 
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scattered fragments of life, proving in very fact that “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” 

There is one side of all religious truths that defies every 
attempt at precise and sharp definition. Man is able to say 
only this, how those great themes appear to him, how they 
look on the human side. The ambition to report anything 
further, to limit the divine influence, or exactly measure the 
efficacy of Christ’s life or death, or establish the line where 
the Father and Son become united, is plainly beyond his ca- 
pacity, and involves questions and mysteries that have only 
the smallest bearing on his present duty and moral happi- 
ness. It is sufficient to know the broad and general aspects 
of these higher avvtrines, to admit at once, that they quite 
surpass our mental comprehension, and to cheerfully acqui- 
esce in the wisdom that has withheld from us their more 
profound and minute relations. God has made us to fall 
back with the utmost confidence upon simple facts of expe- 
rience, and calmly rest upon them, when we are unable to 
reason about their nature, methods, and limitations. Thus, 
in every inquiry and every work, there is at least one way 
left open which leads out beyond the horizon of our clearest 
vision into the infinite distance. Science has an appropriate 
sphere, but faith has another and higher one, and we are 
called to rest as confidently in the great hopes of the latter 
as in the exact laws of the former. Besides, the lesser fac- 
ulty may not overlay the greater, as the best arithmetic must 
fail to calculate the height of moral aspiration. Dogmatic 
theology never invades the realm of spiritual life, without 
impairing the soul’s, freedom, strengthening the sect to the 
injury of the Church, putting further off the period foretold 
by the Apostle, when “that which is in part shall be done 
away.” 

Now the Gospel contemplates first and chiefly man’s un- 
defined and higher relations, and speaks to him on that side 
of his being that is turned towards God. The divine at- 
tractions meet him there, in his best moments, his best 
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thoughts and affections. It is the dictate of nature to apply 
scientific rules to the lower side of life, then to admit the 
need and use of restraint, then to set up bounds beyond 
which the appetites and passions may not go. There is the 
realm of law, of moral limitations, where the exercise of free- 
dom implies danger to the soul. It is in the opposite direc- 
tion that life expands and progresses, where it comes in con- 
tact with great and worthy ideas, where the influences are 
all generous and pure and high, where it can be allowed the 
largest freedom, and where any system of doctrine, any “law 
of commandments,” would hinder its spontaneous activity 
and growth in heavenly virtue. The character of the New 
Testament is not legal. “The law came by Moses, but 
grace and truth by Jesus Christ.” All the greater, distinc- 
tive features of the Gospel bear the legible impress of divini- 
ty ; they all transcend the broadest formulas of doctrine and 
the most liberal definitions. Even the simplest of the beati- 
tudes, the plainest of the parables, have larger meanings 
than have ever been put into the creeds of our most catholic 
denominations, or into the rituals of our most spiritual wor- 
ship. That the Gospel is not a statute, not a law, sufficient- 
ly indicates its free and unlimited nature, carries it beyond 
the sphere of scientific methods, and identifies it with all the 
higher sentiments and affections of the soul. Both the soul 
and the Gospel are above law. Man is capable of: sinning 
beyond any legal remedies, and Christ offers a pardon more 
divine than any keeping of commandments. In this vital 
reconcilement of human and divine powers, no doctrinal 
statement has comprehended or exhausted the Christian ex- 
perience and truth. We know that the work is often accom- 
plished, that men are radically and mysteriously changed in 
character and life, but of the process and way we know lit- 
tle or nothing. We cannot compute the altitude of the lad- 
der that reaches to heaven; the rounds are uncounted and 
invisible, though firm beneath the spirit’s ascending step. 
Here faith is our guide, and the higher we climb, the farther 
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behind do we leave our distinctive creeds. Rising into the 
region of pure Christianity, and breathing the clear upper 
air, we draw nearer together and come into more vital com- 
munion. The cloudy walls of doctrine between us look 
more unreal at every step’s advance, till the growing light 
scatters their shadowy forms, and reveals one central life 
and our great common destiny. Becoming Christian, we 
become united. Doctrine dissolves in love. 

We maintain that the best part of ourselves and of our re- 
ligion cannot be accurately measured or defined by any form 
of words. Exalted spirits, in their rapt moments of devo- 
tion, have paid a grander worship than the most imposing 
temple service. Prayers have been breathed which could 
not be uttered. Inner harmonies have been felt, deeper, 
more perfect, than the highest art has ever arranged or sung. 
Attempting to force all the heart’s devotion even through the 
grand, old ritual channels, is worse than idle. And. it is 
worse than idle to apply rigid forms of doctrine to the soul’s 
profound experience when passing from death into life. Let 
us admit that our creeds are not exhaustive, that they but 
imperfectly suggest the truth, and never quite comprehend it. 
Let us admit the necessity for their frequent reconstruction, 
for their greater flexibility and expansion as the Christian 
heart enlarges, and the Church grows richer in Christian ex- 
perience. It is a significant fact of history, that the holiest 
disciples, though found sometimes in one communion and 
sometimes in another, have no clearly defined relations to 
any particular branch of the Church. They seem almost 
equally members of all the branches, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant. They seem to be sound believers of all the creeds. 
In their lives, greater than any doctrine, and purer than any 
sect, they seem to have realized the completeness of Christ. 
In them that which is in part seems to have been done away. 

In this age of the multiplicity of sects and the intensity of 
sectarian feeling, it is important to indicate a position above 
all diversities of doctrine, and all individual antagonisms. 
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There are single precepts of the New Testament of so broad 
and liberal a nature that they can easily absorb our most 
opposite and partial beliefs. Our individualities are lost in 
the universal truths of Christ. Looking from this high moral 
elevation, the sects shade off into one another, and are lost in 
the Church. Different doctrines are seen to harmonize and 
old controversialists become reconciled. The true apostle 
or saint belongs not to one, but to all, of the Christian bod- 
ies. And every soul, when far advanced in the divine life, 
must accept more than all the creeds set forth. Jesus put 
the whole decalogue into two simple commandments, of love 
to God and love to man. The great soul follows the same 
method, and compresses whole tables of law into single ax- 
ioms of duty. So denominations and doctrines get simpli- 
fied and reduced, severed and scattered fragments of truth 
are gathered up, and the temple is built again in more than 
its primal beauty. The Church has never wanted examples 
of holy men to vindicate her greater truths, the superiority 
of her organic life over her varying and external polity. 
They have been distributed over all her history, over the 
whole field of her divisions. But, wherever found, they have 
shown a depth and liberality of soul far beyond their sect. 
They have always stood upon an eminence that quite over- 
looked their sectarian boundaries. By their clear Christian 
vision they have seemed to sweep the entire horizon of spir- 
itual life. Their number has been large enough, they have 
borne names sufficiently diversified, ranging all the way 
from Augustine to Channing, to prove beyond a question 
the reality of a Christian virtue and a Christian faith that 
infinitely transcend all forms and dogmas. By the breadth 
of their thought, by the genial and calm temper of their 
lives, they prove their possession of a spirit larger ‘and 
purer than the spirit of any visible church. They prove 
not only the possibility of such a position, but its superior 
vitality and power: that there is a stand-point for the Chris- 
tian nearer to Christ, nearer to the Head of the Church, 
13* 
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than has yet been occupied by any denomination. 'They 
prove further, — and it is a practical truth worth learning in 
this time of sectarian conversions and relapses, — that the true 
disciple can enlarge almost at will the dimensions of his 
sect, and press out the walls of his creed as fast and far as 
his spirit grows. Christian philosophy has made so much 
advance as this among the more enlightened schools of the- 
ology, that old doctrines can be re-interpreted, if not re-stated. 
By consent of Orthodoxy, with only the faintest protesta- 
tions, Andover and New Haven are allowed to modify even 
the time-hallowed system of Puritan Calvinism. Large and 
liberal minds can henceforth stay in the church of their bap- 
tism, and enjoy their birthright privileges. There is no 
more excuse for excommunications, no more need for liberal 
sects. Has not this interior expansion of the older and larger 
churches already given the first check to sectarian progress ? 
We believe the time and the necessity have passed for con- 
solidating the Unitarian body into a sect, and trust that, with 
this failure, all attempts at further divisions will cease. 
May we not hope for the growth of stronger common bonds, 
and the gradual absorption of all the sects into one great 
Catholic Church? In such a process we have nothing to 
fear. There need be no loss of a single individual element, 
while we gain a greater representative body to correspond 
with the universal, organic life of the invisible Church. 

Thus there are movements inside the various denomina- 
tions, and growing more perceptible every year, that indicate 
the reign of a new order of church life. The sects admit 
the pressure that crowds out from their own centres, and 
slowly yield to the accumulating influence. Docirines, in 
order to retain any believers at all, become more fluent and 
comprehensive. A few years ago, and this process seemed to 
tend away from Evangelical truth, to a rejection of Christ’s 
authority, to the utmost freedom of speculation. Now, the 
tendency is as plainly in the other direction, towards a more 
positive belief in revelation and a more vigorous assertion of 
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the Gospel facts. This return current brings back some of 
the ancient doctrines, as holding the seeds of ideas which the 
mind cannot spare in its progress. It restores them to their 
places in the organic life of the soul and the Church. The 
process thus going on has lost the negative character with 
which it began; it is put forth no longer in the form of de- 
nial, but has taken the tone of faith, and in its whole char- 
acter is both positive and doctrinal. Anti-sectarian, it is yet 
filled and burning with zeal, deeply reverential in its spirit, 
sitting humbly at the Master’s feet. This vigorous reaction 
of religious thought vindicates not only the radical doctrines 
of the Gospel, but also its liberal spirit. Earnest belief has 
a wider range of inquiry and toleration than the most indif- 
ferent scepticism. Faith is more generous and merciful, 
milder in judgment, more forgiving and easier reconciled, 
than doubt. The Christian heart is the largest and tender- 
est ; it bears the most and forbears the longest, is very patient 
with sin and prompt with pardon. In morals and life, Chris- 
tianity is uncompromising and strict; in doctrine and theory, 
it is flexible and liberal. ‘There is no other philosophy so 
positive as the Christian, and there is no other that recog- 
nizes so many elements of moral diversity. While it re- 
quires the most implicit belief, it inculcates and exempli- 
fies the largest spiritual freedom. Its doctrines are greater 
than individual minds, greater also than denominations and 
churches. Therefore, when the demand is made upon us fo 
believe, it is fraught with no exclusiveness, and when we yield 
to it, we surrender nothing of our freedom. On the con- 
trary, we then accept a truth that is larger than ourselves, 
and from that moment put our minds under an expansive 
and liberalizing influence. And the more we believe, in this 
high Christian sense, the greater our souls become. Accord- 
ingly, we look for the highest developments of liberality from 
the great body of the Church, from the hearts of sincere be- 
lievers. 

If we have now rightly indicated the moral elements that 
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compose the organic life of the soul and the Church, and also 
the more recent tendencies of religious thought, and have 
truly apprehended their meaning, then it is plain that we 
need, not a greater variety of sects, but a more comprehen- 
sive Church. We need at the same time greater unity and 
greater breadth. Not one doctrine, nor a system of doctrines, 
however true and however needing to be set forth, will jus- 
tify any longer a division of the Christian body. A sect 
is ill-omened in its very etymology, — something cut off, a 
branch of the vine always liable to wither and die. Luther’s 
experiment involves the greatest peril, and only giant evils 
and abuses can warrant the extremity of his measures. 
There seem to have been sufficient historic and moral rea- 
sons for his radical movement. The time had come when 
the whole ecclesiastical body was past healing, and the 
sound parts must be severed from the diseased. He cut off 
a vital branch from the withering trunk of Romanism. We 
trust that he did not cut deep enough to separate Protes- 
tantism from the organic life of the Church; that he only cut 
it away from an old, corrupt, and dying body. But here the 
danger is a perpetual warning against a repetition of the 
remedy. It is dangerous to take up with a part of anything, 
with a part of a doctrine or a system, a part of the truth or 
of the Church. Christ calls his disciples to be perfect. His 
religion is characterized by its moral completeness. And 
the Apostle has marked the reign of Christian charity as an 
era “ when that which is in part shall be done away.” 

Thus sectarianism indicates a movement in the wrong 
direction, away from the harmony and perfection of Christ. 
It does not aim to consolidate, to reconcile, but to distract 
and divide. It is a method of ecclesiastical surgery, not the 
application of remedies for healing and reform. But man 
needs to be cured, made regenerate, reconciled to God. 
The Church needs to be built in the moral completeness of 
Christ. It is only a part of the Christian work to make 
men Trinitarian or Unitarian, Episcopalian or Presbyterian. 
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Make them good and zealous in these various ways or doc- 
trines, and still they must fall far below the standard of 
Christ. Make them something better than any or all of 
these, capable of looking beyond all sectarian limits, and of 
appreciating truths that underlie the best dogmas, capable 
of taking in the whole doctrine of the Gospel and the whole 
power of Christ’s life. 

For this liberal and thorough spiritual training we need a 
broad and believing Church, — one that interprets doctrine, 
not by the letter, but by the spirit, of the Gospel, and exer- 
cises a catholic hospitality {towards men of different opin- 
ions, — one that cherishes the deepest and firmest faith, and 
has the most genuine interior life. This Church will draw 
the differing ‘sects into sympathy and union by the force of 
its higher and stronger attractions, and will gradually absorb 
all their apparently conflicting elements, as necessary mate- 
rials for its own completeness. Then “that which is in part 
shall be done away.” The alienated sects, as fragments of 
the Church, shall be reconciled and brought together. The 
broken body shall be united in a perfect whole, revealing the 
harmony and fulness of divine proportions. This Church 
will be worthy of its Divine Head, and equal to the world’s 


redemption. 
D. C. 
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Tue social and political changes that have taken place 
during the last few years, throughout the whole civilized 
world, have attracted the attention and excited the thoughts 
even of the most careless observers ; while the recent mighty 
struggle in our own land for the great principles of eternal 
truth, justice, and freedom, now lulled for a little season, has 
roused the dormant energies and quickened the lethargic 
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powers of many hitherto indifferent to the claims of human- 
ity. Parties long alienated have joined forces in this peace- 
ful conflict; old suspicions and jealousies have been forgot- 
ten. Amid all the discouragements, frauds, and delinquen- 
cies of men most sacredly bound to be true to their noble 
birthright of freedom and faith, the deep voice of truth, in 
sad and solemn tones, has pealed throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. It predicts the dawning of a brighter 
day, even though it be heralded by martyrdoms and crosses. 
Through conflict to victory ;— while God reigns, the Eter- 
nal and the True, evil shall not ultimately triumph; the 
kingdom of Peace and Righteousness shall yet be estab- 
lished, and “ Holiness to the Lord” bear its ripened and gen- 
uine fruits in love and good-will to man. 

- But while the progress of society has been well compared 
to the incoming of the tide, seeming often more of a retreat 
than an advance, — while deep and bitter experiences have 
led us to feel that we are borne, for the present, rather on 
the receding than the advancing wave, — we have learned at 
least that mighty power of sympathy, that quickening en- 
ergy, springing from a hearty devotion to a noble and true 
cause, that hidden power lying dormant in so many hearts, 
and needing only the magic touch of some spiritual power 
to rouse it to an active earnestness and enthusiasm ;—a 
sure pledge, that wherever there is a work to be done, there 
is a power in man to accomplish it; that wherever and 
whenever God delegates to his human family the carrying 
forward of his great and vast designs in the government of 
the universe, wherever he would render them instruments to 
do his will, there he gives also the force to accomplish and 
the ability to execute, if man be but faithful on his part. 

But when we turn from such thoughts to the changes tak- 
ing place in the religious world, — when we regard the present 
state of too many of our churches, so well termed a “ tran- 
sition state,”’— when we witness the chilling indifference 
and lukewarmness in some quarters, the utter coldness and 
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scepticism in others, the neglect of public worship and the 
disregard of the simple ordinances of our faith by the great 
mass of the people, — when we see how little of a true and 
pure Christianity there is pervading the common business of 
life, how little the spiritual doctrines of a living faith regu- 
late the daily intercourse of society, — we are constrained to 
ask, Is there no power inherent in the human soul to re- 
spond to these mighty truths? Is there no awakening, ener- 
getic sympathy among those to whom they are realities, 
for rousing the indifferent and careless, for bringing home to 
the hearts of the people, truths of such vital, eternal impor- 
tance? Is there no chord of a common faith and hope to 
vibrate, with an answering thrill of enthusiasm, through 
hearts bound together by a common humanity and destiny ? 
Were there once to be enkindled in the midst of us a relig- 
ious and Christian earnestness equal to the political enthu- 
siasm we have recently witnessed, would the Church of the 
living Christ languish, or the ways of Zion longer mourn, 
because so few come to her solemn feasts? Would benevo- 
lent enterprises be crippled for want of means, or missionary 
labors for the regeneration of the poor and degraded, or for 
carrying the Gospel to foreign lands, — or our very Sabbath 
schools and churches suffer, as now, for want of competent 
and consecrated preachers and pastors? Were something 
of the apostolic zeal and earnestness to awaken anew the 
sleeping power inherent in the hearts of pastors, teachers, 
and Christian disciples, — were the spirit of the living Christ 
to touch and melt, with its own quickening vitality and 
warmth, the cold selfishness and dull inertia of so many of 
our churches, — were the one thought of every consecrated 
heart to count all things else as naught, so that souls might 
be won to Christ,— would there be no new outpouring of 
the Spirit, no new Pentecostal feast, when thousands would 
be brought into the kingdom, and the spirit of a rejoicing 
faith and a holy love swell the glad anthem of praise and 
thanksgiving ? 
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Never has the problem seemed so momentous as now. 
Never has it involved more important issues than now, to 
consider how that practical scepticism is to be met, which 
abounds so fearfully in every class of society. Even where 
the actual belief in the Bible as a divine revelation is not 
renounced, there is an increasing neglect of public worship, 
an indifference to the Church, as such, and a prevalent spirit 
of worldliness that threatens to lay its cold and iron grasp 
upon all the higher aspirations of the soul, and to crush 
those nobler intuitions that ever point onward to a truer and 
a higher life. 

Were men to evince an interest in direct religious duties 
or obligations in any degree proportionate to that displayed 
in the market, the exchange, or the hall of public debate, 
they would be termed at once visionaries and fanatics! 
But why, we would again ask, — why, in the name of all 
that is sacred and immortal, are earnestness and enthusiasm 
to be expended upon every theme and every object, save the 
highest and holiest of all? Why are we to rest content with 


a dull uniformity, plodding on in very much the same old — 


round of external observances, filling our churches with 
those willing to come, either from a true desire of worship 
or merely from a sense of propriety and external decency, in 
many cases laying taxes to pay for splendid structures, 
which effectually exclude the poor and even those in narrow 
but comfortable circumstances, and render them too often, 
in our larger cities, only a new badge of aristocratical dis- 
tinction? Are we to try no new experiments, use no new 
exertions, to reach those who feel no interest in the Church,’ 
yet who ought to be its chief supporters and upholders, and 
even more, to bring the Gospel in its living and divine 
power, as a potent force, to raise the poor, the ignorant, and 
the degraded, and to restore the wanderers to the Father’s 
home? 

Go into any one of our cities, this present month, and 
take a careful survey of all its mighty machinery of wealth, 
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trade, and commerce; acknowledge to the full all its effi- 
cient power of benevolent action and charity ; read clearly the 
influence of its Christian and educational institutions; see 
the contrivances of human ingenuity, the luxuries of wealth, 
and the refinements of art; learn the scientific and literary 
developments of the day; watch the busy, eager, restless 
multitude as they throng the streets ;— and then turn from 
this outward survey, from this ceaseless on-flowing tide of 
busy life, and listen to the deep undertone that echoes from 
all its busy marts and crowded wharves, from its palaces of 
luxury and cheerless abodes of poverty, and the darker 
haunts of crime and infamy ; — and from how many will be 
heard the same discordant note of restless discontent, of 
brooding anxiety, of dark forebodings, of a weary conscious- 
ness, of listlessness and uneasiness, and the wailing cry of 
conscious inward want and destitution ! 

How many an aching brow would gladly lay down its se- 
cret burden of care and anxiety in the quiet grave, little car- 
ing for an hereafter, if so be there might be some present 
rest! How many a throbbing heart longs for relief, yet waits 
in vain for the voice of kindly sympathy! How many a 
burdened conscience would eagerly cast its weary, heavy 
weight at the foot of the cross, were there one loving hand 
to point the trembling steps to Christ the Reconciler! How 
many in the dawn of life would gladly let their earliest foot- 
steps be led in the paths of Christian truth and virtue, were 
there any hand to guide them through the thorny paths of 
temptation! How many who have once yielded to the dark 
tempter could be reclaimed to become shining lights in the 
Saviour’s kingdom, were there any voice to whisper to the 
humbled penitent, in His name, “ Neither do I condemn 
thee ; go, and sin no more!” 

In all these wants, and secret sufferings, and restless 
yearnings, amid this darkness of faith, this suffering and 
crime, this acknowledged scepticism or secret unbelief, has 
the Church no work to perform, no new energies to exert, no 
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potent force to wield, no reserved power to manifest in cop- 
ing with these mighty powers of wrong and evil? Is no 
sympathetic thrill to beat through the wide heart of Chris- 
tendom, no holy enthusiasm to be enkindled in battling with 
the woes, the wrongs, the sins, of humanity? Is the noble 
spirit of martyrdom so extinct, so deadened and crushed by 
modern luxury and enervating indulgence and self-compla- 
cent ease, that few are found ready to gird on the armor in 
the cause of Christ and holiness,—few found to lead on 
the ranks in this noble work of reclaiming the lost and wan- 
dering ? 

Much has been said and written of the duties of pastors, 
and of the essential need of their entire consecration to their 
holy calling, — the noblest to which man can give himself, 
when entered upon in a true, apostolic spirit of self-renunci- 
ation. But ought there not to be the same self-consecration, 
the same consciousness of being set apart for a holy work 
and a divine mission, in the heart of every disciple ? 

Are not the low standard of attainment, the faint-hearted 
prayers, the lukewarmness and indifference of so-called Chris- 
tians, the unworthy aims and worldly lives of the disciples of 
Him who came not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
the want of a deep and holy earnestness of purpose, of a calm . 
yet Christian enthusiasm, of a vital and working zeal, what 
render our churches in so many quarters lifeless and power- 
less, preventing aggressions upon the strong-holds of sin . 
and iniquity, and the fearless rebuke of wrong, even, if it be 
gilded with the trappings of luxury and refinement? 

More and more evident is it that the kingdom of Christ, 
the kingdom of righteousness, peace, and holiness, can be 
advanced, at the present time, only through the consecrated 
lives, the sincere and earnest and longing prayers, of individ- 
ual disciples, — of those in heart “ set apart,” consecrated, to 
their Master’s work, wherever and however he may point the 
way. We may devise benevolent enterprises, form charita- 
ble societies, set in play any amount of working machinery, 
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but unless they be inspired by a living heart and a holy spirit 
they will be worse than useless, — mere dead weights in the 
social organization. 

Personal consecration, the enthusiasm of holy hearts, the 
union of spirits with Christ, — this is what the world needs 
more than aught else ; this, and this alone, is what can re- 
spond to the deep cries of sorrowing humanity, and lead the 
suffering and the sinning to the repose of the Saviour’s breast. 

Let there be in one single community, in one single body 
of Christian believers, nay, in one single Christian family, 
such earnestness and enthusiasm for the work of Christ as 
pervaded almost every household during the late political ex- 
citement, and would not the quickening throb of a holy zeal 
beat responsive in many, many hearts, now cold and indif- 
ferent? Would not the flames of a pure and living faith 
rise ever clearer and brighter, until all the poor, the wander- 
ing, and the outcast were brought within the influence of its 
genial and refreshing warmth, — until the restless heart 
found peace, and the weary spirit repose in the bosom of 
the Father ? 

When Xavier was preparing to go forth on that mission 
through the East which has rendered his name immortal in 
the annals of noble daring, his friend Rodriguez, one night, 
shared the same apartment with him, in the hospital at 
Rome. When darkness brooded over the earth, and slum- 
ber shed her soothing balm over his wearied faculties, in the 
calm stillness of midnight, his earnest voice was heard ex- 
claiming, as if in urgent and agitated appeal, “ Yet more, O 
my God! yet more.” 

With the dawning of the morning light, Rodriguez asked 
for a revelation of the dark visions of the night, but no reply 
was given. Months afterwards, when about to leave his na- 
tive land for ever, the explanation was given by the devoted 
soldier of the cross. Amid the stillness of midnight, he had 
seen the whole of his wild and fearful future career spread 
out before him. “ There were barbarous regions, islands, 
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and continents, and mighty empires which he was to win to 
the truth. Storms indeed swept around them, and death in 
many a fearful form, yet he shrank not back. He was will- 
ing to dare the penalty, if he could only win the prize. 
Nay, he yearned for still wider fields of labor, and with a 
passion as absorbing as the ambition which leads on the 
statesman or warrior, filling every faculty and haunting him 
even in his slumbers, with an insatiate reaching forth unto 
the things- that were before, he exclaimed, ‘ Yet more, O my 
God! yet more.” 

Well did Loyola write to him, “ Eternity, only, Francis, 
is sufficient for such a heart as yours! Be ambitious, be 
magnanimous, but aim at the loftiest mark.” 

Was not his the spirit of the Apostolic times, — the spirit 
of Paul exclaiming, “1 count not my life dear unto me, if I 
may but win souls to Christ; — I can do all things, through 
Christ strengthening me!” O, give us but this in our so- 
called Christian communities, and vice and ignorance and 
sin would be swept away like the dry and withered leaves 
of autumn; ‘and enervating ease, and luxurious living, and 
complacent selfishness, would bow their heads in shame and 
confusion before the simple grandeur, the noble dignity, the 
quickening power, of a holy, self-sacrificing, earnest Christian 
life! 

“ Members of the body of Christ,” — this is our high call- 
ing! — members, with one only Head, doing his bidding, liv- 
ing his life, losing our wills in his ; his spirit flowing through 
us, dwelling in us, prompting every act and word and work, 
and attuning every thought to a pure and holy harmony with 
his divine and spotless spirit. Members, — living together 
in that tender love and harmony that shall unite us as one 
body, each member performing its own separate function, 
without whose faithful co-operation all the rest would be 
distorted and incomplete, and all united in one Head, who 
is the Lord of all, dwelling. now and evermore in the midst 
of us! 
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With such a faith, with such an earnestness, with such a 
holy enthusiasm, what might not Christian disciples accom- 
plish! All things are possible to him that believeth. The 
promises of God are for ever sure. No work is given, with- 
out the bestowment of the power for its true accomplish- 
ment. ‘The power of the Omnipotent is not limited ; and, as 
of old, the mighty influences of His quickening spirit will be 
shed abroad from heart to heart, from church to church, and 
from land to land, if there be in individual souls the deep, 
the fervent, the earnest longing and prayer that His kingdom 
may indeed come, — if the doing of his will be the first, the 
‘highest, aspiration of Christian disciples ! 

Shall we not, in sincere faith, and in fervent, unwearied 
prayer, seek that baptism of the Spirit upon our own hearts, 
our homes, and our churches, which shall again renew the 
joyous Pentecostal anthem, when thousands were brought in 
a single day to the Redeemer’s feet ? 

Shall not the opening of the year’s spring-time be hal- 
lowed by the earnest prayet of every Christian disciple, “ Thy 
kingdom come” ? 

Cc. M. H. 
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O roses full of rich perfume ! 

Waste not your sweetness on the air, 

But shed it drop by drop, with care, 

Upon this little bed, 

Where my dear child is laid! 

And thou, my love, O think how tenderly 

These wreaths I twined for thee! O, woe is me! 

For thou canst know no more my care for thee! 
14* 
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See, in the distant east the Morning 

Comes proudly like a new-made queen, 

All flame, but that soft airs proclaim 

The loving face and heart within. 

She glorifies the bed 

Where my dear child is laid! 

And thou, my love, thou must awake and see 
The glowing light around: O, woe is me! 
Life hath no pleasures left me without thee! 


Yonder a little bird bemoans 

Her new-made nest and murdered young ; 
Now whirling up, with shrieking tongue 

She mourns above the bed 

Where my dear child is laid ; 

But oh! my love, so still art thou! Her cry 
I hear, alas! and feel not: woe is me! 

I have no other sorrow but for thee ! 


And when my friends come, with their tears, 
Rousing my courage over all, 

Between our love, like a great wall, 

Rises this little bed, 

Where my dear child is laid. 

O why, my love, why linger ’neath the sods ? 
What need hath heaven of thee? O bitter words! 
For I no longer reverence the gods. 


Close to the earth the troubled mother 
Seemed to shut out the light of day ; 

While high the wild-bird wheeling upward 
Mourned out her sorrow, her own way ; 
Softly the roses shed their rich perfume, 
Softly the morning chased away the gloom, 
But oh! no Saviour’s voice unsealed the tomb. 
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CULVERWELL AND HIS WRITINGS. 


[NaTHANAEL CULVERWELL was a Fellow of Emanuel College in Cambridge ; 
a writer of much metaphysical ability, religious insight, and vigor of expression, 
learned in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. The following passages are taken from a 
rare work by him, printed at London in 1652, and entitled ‘“‘An Elegant and 
Learned Discourse of the Light of Nature.” As might be inferred from this 
phraseology, the book was not issued under the eye of the author. It was a pos- 
thumous publication, prepared by William Dillingham, from whose “Epistle 
Dedicatory” we learn that he acted as the literary executor of Culverwell; that 
Culverwell himself was highly esteemed by his associates at Cambridge; that he 
was bodily a great sufferer; and that he preached in the Chapel of Emanuel 
College ; though “to be read with profit by those who are of meaner capacities 
and less refined intellectuals.” The reader will agree with this writer, that Cul- 
verwell’s papers were of “such worth and excellency as ought not to be smoth- 
ered in obscurity.” Other treatises of his bear the following titles: “The 
Schisme,” ‘ The Art of Oblivion,” “‘ The Childe’s Returne,” “ The Panting Soul,” 
“Mount Ebal,” “The White Stone,” “Spiritual Optics,” and “ The Worth of 
Souls.” An introduction, by another hand, humbly professing to be only “ waste 
paper to defend the book from the injury of its covers,” because “ the work is 
weaved of sunbeams, and to hang anything before it were but to obscure it,” 
quaintly and pugnaciously observes: “'The designe of the Discourse of the 
Light of Nature was, as on the one hand to vindicate the use of Reason in Mat- 
ters of Religion from the aspersions and prejudices of some weaker ones, so, on 
the other hand, to chastise the sawcinesse of Socinus and his followers, who 
dare set Hagar above her mistresse, and make Faith waite at the elbow of cor- 
rupt and distorted Reason ; to take off the head of the uncircumcised Philistine 
with his own sword, but better sharpened, and then to lay it up behinde the Ephod 
in the Sanctuary. .. . . If any expression seeme to lift Reason up too high, you 
may, if you please, otherwhere hear it confesse and bewail its own weaknesse ; 
you may see it bow the head and worship, and then lay itself down quietly at the 
feet of Faith.” — Ep.] 


A povstine Christian is like a bird entangled and in a 
snare, — the‘soul has not its comfort, nor God has not his 
praise. But an assured Christian is like a bird at liberty, 
that flies aloft and sings most cheerfully. 


Assurance in intellectuals is very satisfactory. There’s 
nothing that tortures the soul more than scruples and diffi- 
culties ; it makes it to dwell like a lily among thorns. 


Nature hath taught us all to pant after a highest good. 
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And ’tis the voice put in every one’s mouth, “ Who will 
show us any good?” indeed, ’t is the errand for which we 
are sent into the world, to find out happiness; and yet we 
seek it so as if we were loath to find it. 


Give thy heart to God that he may make it happy, that 
he may fill it with his love, that he may satisfy it with him- 


_ self, that he may seal it with his spirit. It hath toiled 


already sufficiently, and wearied itself among vanities; it 
hath gone from flower to flower, and can extract nothing 
but bitterness; and still Desire, which is the longing of the 
heart, opens its mouth wide, and cries aloud, “ Give! give!” 


The glimmering light of nature taught the heathen thus 
much, that the gods did not expect any benefit from them, 


but only a grateful acknowledgment. 


The word of God must not hang, like a jewel, only in 
the ear, but it must be cabineted and locked up in the 


heart as its safest repository. 


How vast are the desires of the soul, and how compre- 
hensive! The soul can quickly open its mouth so wide, as 
that the whole world can’t fill it. 


God never goes about to rule any by fear but those that 
have first trampled upon love, and are no longer subjects, 
but professed rebels. 


“ Now I know in part.” Here is a reason of our imper- 
fection here: “If the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness.” Knowledge is a leading principle, 
and all graces follow it in a just measure and proportion ; 
if we knew God more, we should obey him more; if we 
knew more of his goodness, we should love him more; if 
we knew more of his majesty, we should fear him more; 
if more of his faithfulness, we should trust him more; nay, 
if we knew him perfectly, all these would be perfect ; when 
knowledge is complete, obedience will be exact. 
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This vast volume of the creation, set out by God himself, 
without any errors in it, was printed in so fair a character as 
he that ran might read it; and the least letter in it made 
show of a most Divine impression. But alas! sin, besides 
weakening of the soul’s eye, hath soiled and defaced the 
book; and hence we come to see in it so darkly. And yet, 
still, the letters are visible, and carry with them the print of 
a Deity. The world is full of looking-glasses; for God 
hath communicated several resemblances of himself to the 
creature, as the face sheds that image or species upon the 
glass whereby itself is represented. I need not speak of 
the blessed Angels, those pure and crystal mirrors, what 
glorious representations they give of their Creator. Look 
but into yourselves, and you will find immortal souls show- 
ing forth that image according to which they were made ; 
or, if you will look up to that vast and polished looking- 
glass, you will see “the heavens declaring the glory of 
God, and the firmament showing his handiwork.” Or cast 
but an eye upon the poorest and most abject being, 
and even there you will find some faint resemblance of a 
Deity. For, as in the most glorious creature, as a creature, 
there is something of nothingness, —so, in the most con- 
temptible creature, as a creature, there is something of God. 
..... Adam in innocency had a glorious soul full of 
light, bright and sparkling eyes. He could read the smallest 
print, the least jot and tittle in the book of Nature. See 
how quickly he tumbles o’er the vast volume, and, in a name, 
gives a brief gloss upon every creature, a concise epitome of 
their natural histories. He had a fair portion of knowledge, 
if he could have been contented with it. But he would fain 
have more. He must needs be tasting of the tree of knowl- 
edge, and hence springs our ignorance. 

Tis a very remarkable speech that of St. John to Gaius: 
“TY wish that thy body prosper even as thy soul prosper.” 
For most men in the world, we might very well invert the 
wish, — we wish that their souls prospered, even as their 
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bodies prosper. But St. John speaks it of a lively and 
vigorous Christian, strong in the faith. For many times, 
you know, in an aged and decayed body, you have a lively, 
vigorous soul. In a languishing and consumed body, you 
have, many times, a flourishing and well-complexioned soul. 
Men of the liveliest souls are not always of the strongest 
nor goodliest bodies, nor of the longest lives. Sometimes 
the soul is so acute as that it cuts the sheath of the body 
asunder. Sometimes the lutanist screws up the strings 
so high as that they crack immediately. Many times the 
soul is in the full, when the body’s in the wane. 

That which we usually call a lightning before death, some 
think ’t is but the soul’s finding of its former liberty, that’s 
now to be loosened from the body, to be enlarged, and set 
out of prison; and that makes it so cheerful. 

If you would know the worth and preciousness of a soul, 
consider what’value and esteem they put upon it that are 
best acquainted with the worth of it. This is one of the 
wisest and surest ways to know the worth of a thing, to 
consider how they prize it that best know it. 

The Gospel is called the face of Jesus Christ. As sup- 
pose a glass, when a man had once looked into it, should 
keep a permanent and unvanishing species of his face, 
though he himself afterward were absent, we might well 
say, there was the face of such a man. The Gospel is such 
a glass. Christ hath looked into it, and shed his image 
upon it, and, ever since, it hath given most glorious repre- 
sentations of him, — so that, when we shall come to see him 
in heaven, we shall be able to say, “ Surely this is the very 
Saviour that was described to me in the Gospel.” 

God is love. He writes not injuries in marble: his 
law, indeed, he writes in stone, but the breach of the law, 
he writes that in the dust. All the wrong hath been done 
to him, yet he beseeches us to be reconciled. He is far 
more ready to offer mercy than the creature is to embrace 
it; and more willing to speak peace than man is to hear it. 
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THE DIVINE CHOICE. 


A SERMON BY REV. JAMES M. HOPPIN. 


Josuva xxiv, 15:— “ Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” 


Wuite the fate of the Arctic navigators under Sir John 
Franklin, was still a mystery, the first awe-inspiring traces of 
them were three tombstones, upon the desolate, ice-bound 
shore of Beechy Island. Amid those frozen solitudes, the 
only tongue that told of the missing navigators was the 
tongue of death, and the only guideboard that pointed on 
to their own fate was the gravestone. 

Under the brow of a high precipice, looking off upon an 
endless sea of ice, the three small slatestone memorials were 
erected, simply bearing the names and ages of the deceased, 
the dates of their death, and a few words of Scripture. 
Upon the rude memorial of one of the three, whose age 
was thirty-two, were engraved the words we have taken for 
a text, “ Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” Why 
were these words particularly selected from the many thou- 
sands that might have been chosen from the sacred Scrip- 
tures? Was it because they were peculiarly solemn words, 
suited to circumstances peculiarly pressing, grave, and terri- 
ble? We know not. It looks as if eternity were rushing 
upon the thought and view of those who wrote them, like 
the gathering shadows of the awful Arctic night. There is 
something startling in this voice of Divine revelation and 
command, thus travelling down to us, in the midst of our 
active life and easy enjoyments, from that distant wilderness 
of the Polar zone; proving that even that dismal region of 
icebergs, given up to night and death, may in the design of 
God become sown with living lessons to the soul in duty 
and holiness. 

These words, ‘“ Choose you this day whom ye will serve,” 
were really written there by the hands of dying men. They 
had a prophetic character. Soon these men were themselves 
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to be stretched low in unburied, unrecorded death, from cold 
and starvation. Soon they were to try eternity themselves, 
according to the choices they had made. 

The words have thus a new force. They speak now 
anew of human experience, and eternal obligations. God 
was at the north, as well as the south. No man could 
escape or sail away from his surrounding law. There is no 
Northwest Passage that leads men out from under the pur- 
suing force and pressure of that law. It is borne where we 
go, in the constitution of our soul, in the conscience which 
hears, if it do not obey, the voice of God, and is afraid and 
agonized, if it do not repent, at the consequences of sin. 

These words, “ Choose you this day whom ye will serve,” 
at some time or another, speak with Divine authority to every 
man. Indeed, as soon as the power of moral choice develops 
itself, this authoritative command meets the soul. God and 
the world stand at the beginning of life. They accompany 
moral life on, as ever confronting and ever conflicting ob- 
jects of choice, until the soul is fized in its choice of the 
one or the other, until the Divine Spirit is triumphant or 
quenched. He upon whose tombstone this command was 
written was thirty-two years old. We are not told what 
was the choice he had made. That is locked up in death. 
But he had with all his heart made it, and he passed into 
eternity, with the inmost choice in his heart of the obedience 
of God or of sin. Let us hope that he had truly accepted 
the Saviour, and that he passed from the cold and haggard 
world into the glorious warmth of his Redeemer’s presence. 

This old, strenuous requirement of God, “ Choose you this 
day whom ye will serve,” brings closely together, as the life 
of a man does, two seemingly contradicting principles, free- 
dom and obedience. Choose whom ye will serve, — freely 
choose your ruler, — but a ruler you must choose. This is 
the mystery of our nature and our position, which has ever 
baffled all but the heart of a true Christian experience. 
Our independence and our dependence, however irreconcila- 
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ble to us looking through a glass darkly, are nevertheless 
both of them true. We know that we have a perfect free- 
dom of choice, and we also know that our choice in moral 
things, between God and sin, is so deeply warped by sin 
itself, that it must be aided by the gracious power of God. 
Yet when we sin, we are conscious that we sin; we are 
conscious that we make the wrong choice; we see the holy 
opposite path, and we feel that we might have trodden it; 
we have no right to say that we were compelled to sin ; we 
have a painful sense of guilt, shocked in our breast, because 
the sinful choice was our own. Such is every man’s experi- 
ence were his heart laid open, except indeed he be under the 
settled infatuation and the final hardening of sin. 

God addresses us, however, in his Word, for the most part, 
in the simple view of our freedom. He lets mysteries be 
mysteries. He speaks to us as those who are able to obey 
his holy will. His own workings in regard to an individual 
soul are hid in the bosom of his own love. He does not 
reveal his particular purpose to it, nor would it comport with 
his dignity, and his relations to us as creatures and subjects, 
to do so. He requires that soul — your soul, my hearer — to 
choose well, and quickly, and every Divine promise and aid 
to that soul are vouchsafed. The question of choosing 
Christ for a Saviour and Master, however it be settled, is 
to be settled, between every soul and its God. The great 
problem is not how it is done, but that it be done. The 
Holy Spirit helping the infirmities of the sin-weakened soul, 
is the Christian’s humble explanation of every difficulty. 
Christ holding out his arms of love and power to the weary, 
burdened man, makes the drawing of God simply resistless. 

The lesson, then, of the text, which the Arctic tombstone 
still bears, up there alone in the deathlike solitudes of Lan- 
caster Sound, may be stated to be this: To every soul yet un- 
decided in spiritual things, in the eternal rulership of his soul, 
an immediate choice, or decision, is absolutely necessary. 

*“ Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” Let us 
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glance, first, more definitely at the nature of this spiritual 
choice. Perhaps most of you have lived long enough to 
have observed that life has critical moments, when a single 
act of choice controls long results. In any of our large cities 
the termini of railroads meet together, whose paths radiate 
in entirely opposite and far distant directions. Let a man’ 
decide to take this car, and he is soon whirled on-his way 
toward Canada. Let him make choice of another car, and 
he is speeding toward Georgia; of another car still, and he 
is rapidly going toward the Far West. Thus in life, the 
objects of choice lie close together, but the ends of choice 
are profoundly apart. For another illustration, after the 
days of schooling and preparation, a young man is to make 
his choice out of many professions and occupations. These 
lie clustering around him; but when he makes the silent 
decision in the depths of his own mind, that decision shapes 
his whole life to the day of death. It makes him a tran- 
quil citizen or a world-wide wanderer, —a soldier or a stu- 
dent, — a business man ora preacher of Christ, — and all 
his duties, opinions, and character are indescribably affected 
by that one choice. And men make good or bad choices in 
these things, so that their whole lives are shaken by them, 
or rendered successful, established, and happy. But deeper 
than all decisions whose objects and results wind up with 
this life, is the choice to take a spiritual and eternal Ruler. 
This is the sowl’s choice. The soul from its nature must 
take within itself the principle of a spiritual and eternal 
obedience to some power. It is immortal. It is also a 
moral essence ; and it must thus immortally lie under some 
character of moral government. It is likewise free. Its 
choice even of God must be a real willingness, or it is 
worth nothing. And this is the great feature of a spiritual 
choice of God, that it is entirely free, and is of the nature of 
pure love. Yet it is at the same time the deep work of God 
in the soul through the Holy Spirit. It begins instantane- 
ously. It has as true a momentary: beginning as a young 
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man’s choice of his profession, as a traveller’s choice of his 
route. It begins whenever God, by the power of the con- 
ciliating cross, and the gentle drawing of the regenerating . 
Spirit, gains the soul over to his love. It is when God gets 
the soul to love him. It is the commencement of a new 
‘life in the soul, of peace, holiness, and activity in God, 
which sweeps on to a final and perfected union with him. 
In this time of conflict and trial, reverently to speak it, God 
and his opposite lie as spiritual powers, close to a soul. In 
truth, in one or the other of these powers the soul itself lies, 
There can be no intermediate state of choice between God and 
his opposite. Every living soul is at this moment in one or 
the other of these states. Some true observer of the heart 
has said, that such a love of the world, or of self, or of lower 
objects, however innocent, good, and lovely in themselves, as 
simply excludes the love of God, still proves that the world 
and self are supreme in a heart. If one neither loves nor 
hates God, he has not yet chosen God. Let no man, there- 
fore, who only does not love God decidedly and supremely, 
who is indifferent in this, who would indignantly repel the 
charge that he was the enemy of God, and who is apparently 
otherwise unexceptionable and amiable, think that he has yet 
made the great decision rightly. No man can be indifferent 
in this, from the very nature of this divine choice. Indiffer- 
entism is a real choice. It is a real choice not to love God. 
An indifferent man is still the enemy of God. He is still 
the real subject of another ruler. God has no dominion 
over him. The choice of God in a soul, everything tells us, 
must be fair, high, supreme, eternal. 

But let us look, secondly, for a moment, at some of the 
great and lively characteristics of those who have made their 
choice of God; and also of those who have made their 
choice of God’s opposite, let it be called the world, or sin, 
or self, or what you will. 

Those, first, who have chosen to serve God, cannot avoid 
manifesting this so great choice of their souls. This is al- 
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most a self-proving truth. This choice is so great a thing, 
though done in the darkness of the heart, that it must be 
revealed, even as the creation of a new star must express 
itself on the clear vault of heaven; or a fire kindled up in 
a cottage must shine cheerily out of the windows, into the 
night. Cana mother long avoid showing her love for her 
child? A renewed man in like manner cannot help showing 
in his whole spirit that he is the willing servant of God. 
That spirit is the spirit of love. “ For every one that loveth 
is born of God, and knoweth God.” Love is the simplest 
condition of the regenerate heart. It holds and enters into 
every other grace. It is the comprehensive state of the 
Christian soul. It is the fatal want. It is the true wit- 
ness. It is the assimilating, childlike quality. It is that 
which cries to God from the inmost depths, “ Abba, Father!” 
It cannot be repressed. You might as well strive to cover 
and quench a flaming house with sheets of paper, as to 
cover and conceal the flame of the love of God that has 
sprung up in a heart brought nigh and reconciled to God by 
the sin-cleansing blood of Christ. That heart is purchased 
for ever. It has gone out of its own possession. It belongs 
to Christ. The love of Christ constraineth it, presses it to- 
gether with Christ. Its own beating is his life in it; its 
own will is his will. But the man expresses this love for 
Christ his Saviour by the hearty doing of all his commands. 
“ He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it 
is that loveth me.” These commandments are kept from the 
heart. Every word of Christ thrills that heart. There is an 
electric communion between Christ and the Christian, as 
there is between the soldier and his leader in the hour of 
battle. Every known command of the Captain of salvation 
is the unflinching commission, the sacred enthusiasm, of the 
Christian’s heart. But it is an enthusiasm which runs deep, 
and is not always showing itself in outward emotion, but 
rather in simple, unswerving, daily, hourly obedience. And 


in like manner the renewed man’s happiness in God cannot 
. 
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but be shown, though it be not always flaming forth in joy- 
ful expression. Let all the glooms and pains of the Chris- 
tian’s life be admitted, — and he has them, because he has a 
hard conflict to maintain with sin, and “ that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ,” even his own method of redeem- 
ing the world through suffering, to “ fill up,” — yet he has also 
an infinitely deep enjoyment in God, that will burst through 
at times like the sun through mists. And the exalted words 
of the Bible fit him, “ They joy in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom they have received the atonement, 
and therefore they rejoice in Christ also, with joy unspeaka- 
ble and full of glory.” But as has been said, this joy will 
sometimes be darkened. And, generally speaking, we would 
prefer the ups and downs, the lights and shadows, of a genu- 
ine Christian life, such as Bunyan’s pilgrim had, to the for- 
mal confession of a creed drawn up by dead men’s hands, 
however eternally true, under a supposed conversion of fear, 
and then an unfeeling monotonous life of respectable pride 
for the mere sake of consistency. 

The divine choice of the heart will also truly come out in 
the conversation of a Christian; more perhaps in the general 
indefinable tone and spirit of his conversation, than in the 
premeditated words of his mouth. He will not be always 
saying that he loves Christ; but his humble, earnest, yearn- 
ing, sometimes unexpressed invitations to others to come to 
Christ, and the words he cannot help uttering now and then 
about Christ, and the preciousness of his love, and the joys 
of his kingdom, will show where his heart is. A man 
among men, a man of business and of action perhaps, his 
conversation is still in heaven. “ They that are after the 
flesh do mind the things of the flesh, and they that are 
after the spirit do mind the things of the spirit.” And the 
whole life of a Christian will irresistibly show the divine 
choice of his heart. As in the ocean, amid its innumerable 
cross-currents, there is still one great current which sets 
around the globe, and this is shown by the slow travelling 
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of little buoyant articles to immense distances, but in one 
certain direction, so, amid all the counter-currents and cross- 
purposes of sin and the world, the great current of a Chris- 
tian’s life, steadily setting towards God, will be proved by the 
travelling on of certain sure indications, small though they 
may be. For instance, his love for other Christians, and of 
the Church of Christ, which at first may have been feeble, 
will be found to be surely advancing as his life goes on. 
Luther prayed habitually, fervently, for the Church of Christ, 
and his prayers towards the close of his life were most 
affecting, it is said, to hear. For another illustration, his 
benevolence, which at first might have been very small, is 
also seen to be really progressing in the right direction to- 
wards a faint tos it of the unselfish and world-em- 
bracing charity of Christ. The whole life will have an evident 
holy aim, and grand onward current towards God, growing 
stronger and broader and deeper as it goes on. 

Now, is this true? Is not this to be observed in the lives 
and characters of real Christians? Is not their choice of 
God for eternity thus visible to others, even more than to 
themselves? We speak of real Christians, Christ-pardoned, 
regenerated, humble, holy, devoted men and women. We 
do not speak of those of whom it is a confused thing at 
best to know whether they are Christ’s or the world’s. We 
believe that this is true. We believe that there are those in 
the world who are not of the world, but who are God’s 
chosen ones, and who have themselves chosen God, and 
worldly men know this singular and mighty fact concerning 
them. 

Let us speak for one moment of those who have made 
a choice of an opposite character. They are also greatly 
manifest, and cannot possibly hide their choice. “They 
are,” in the words of the Bible, “men of the world, which 
have their portion in this life’ In a word, this world is 
evidently the inmost and main thing with them. Touch 
their heart wherever you please, and you touch the sensitive, 
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writhing world coiled up in it. They are always thinking 
about it. They return to it from a transient religious im- 
pression, as a stream turned aside for a moment pours back 
into its worn channel. They are moved by the things of the 
world, as nothing else can move them. Worldly success, 
ambition, pleasure, disappointment, fill their hearts, stir their 
feelings, make them eloquent, drive them to despair, spur 
them to action.. Even their moral and religious standards 
are drawn from a continual measuring of themselves by 
themselves, and from the general sentiment of men. The 
high, holy, perfect law of God, which is also the original law 
of their own being, sweeping down sin as with a bright 
blade, and driving penitently to Christ as the only possible 
salvation, does not flash before their world-absorbed eyes. 
A motive from eternity, the fear of eternal death, the hope 
of eternal life, will not occasion one livelier feeling of their 
heart. The great and glorious range of hopes and thoughts 
and motives and joys that are comprehended in the faith 
of the Son of God lie altogether beyond their sight or sym- 
pathies. They are really dead to these things. They are 
as dead as a corpse, that knows not, sees not, feels not, the 
convulsed love that hangs and weeps over it. They have 
truly chosen another ruler than God. 

Such may perhaps be mentioned as some of the salient 
characteristics, whether more or less defined, of those who 
have made one or the other of the two great choices. Do 
you recognize any truth in these? Upon which side of this 
picture do you yourself stand ? 

Now, let us hear, coming down from the grave of that 
young Arctic navigator, the words of divine warning and 
command, “ Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” A 
decision is called for at once, by Him who has a right to re- 
quire it, not only from authority, but love. “God so loved 
the world ” that he gave his Son to men. God?s great love 
in the gift of his Son to sinful men is the deepest ground 
of their obligation to receive Christ at once, as the atoning 
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Saviour. Love creates the quickest claim of all. His is 
the sin-hardened heart who resists it. As soon as Christ is 
made known to a soul, in any part of the world, an imme- 
diate obligation to accept him is awakened. Whether my 
hearer may have reached thirty-two or twenty-two or twelve, 
he is required this day to make his choice of a supreme 
spiritual ruler. It is no uncommon observation, that young 
persons find out pretty soon the unsatisfying character of a 
godless life and world, and are for a marked period full of 
bitterness, disappointment, and gloom. Then in that criti- 
cal and melancholy period, that vale of decision, if they do 
not haply feel after, find, and. choose God, and come to a 
higher life, a truer aim, and a firmer happiness in his dear 
Son, they return moodily to the world, and make it their 
deliberate choice. O difficult is it then for the heart to 
change! It becomes adamant. It becomes meteoric iron, 
hardened by the fires of heaven, and love. Unless God 
interpose and save, there is then usually but one smooth, 
easy, undisturbed career down to death. If he be still out 
of Christ, will he decide to remain so, and let that be his 
eternal choice, or will he accept Christ “this day”? This 
day, is the stress of the command. It means nothing else 
than the present time, the present moment. Give up fight- 
ings, give up doubtings, give up fears, give up sins! Come, 
this instant, humble and broken-hearted, to the foot of the 
cross! Amen. 





“The advocates of a philosophic religious sentiment, in opposition 
to the old Book, exhibit as little novelty as the men of Scripture ; 
after making their escape from antiquated Paul and John, they find 
themselves in company with antiquated Proclus and Plotinus!” 
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I nap promised to read aloud some portions of a journal 
kept during a winter’s residence in Fayal. My audience 


sat waiting in embarrassing expectation, till I should decide ~ 


where to make my first dip into the mass of closely written 
sheets. I felt confounded, as I glanced over pages on pages 
of egotistical maundering, which I had never read since it 
was scribbled down in the intervals between voluminous 
despatches, which had carried to absent friends my whole 
stock of adventures, and exhausted my noteworthy material. 

“Thad thought there was more wheat in my bran,” said 
I, turning here and there. 

**O, never mind! Begin anywhere.” 

“Tt is true, it does not make much difference: it is about 
the same thing throughout.” 

“ Read, read, or we shall all get talking, and you will lose 
your audience.” 

“ A frightful threat! Hum—hum— Before January, you 
have it daily thus: ‘ Rose early to see the sun rise from be- 
hind Pico’s shoulder’ Then follow lamentable attempts at 
describing the endless varieties of the mountain’s cloud 
wardrobe, its gilt-edged canopies, and crimson awnings, with 
horizon-sweeping wings, now and then, or a series of in- 
verted night-caps of mist, thrown off into the clear blue sky, 
and sailing after each other, spreading as they go. Hum— 
hum— ‘Mended my green dress, torn by my donkey 
sheering too close to a wall’ Hum— hum —” 

“ After January, then. What comes instead of ‘rose early’?” 

“¢ Pico invisible” and chapter after chapter on surf. You 
did not have all the storms to yourselves last winter, and 
your rock-bound coast never saw such waves as seemed 
striving to unmoor these ocean-girt islands, or to wash them 
from their mountain bases. Here I read, ‘Sat for hours at 
an upper window, watching the waves rolling up, and leap- 
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ing over the sea-wall, throwing the spray upon the roofs of 
houses on the opposite side of the street; or dashing against 
the face of the rocks, and the Monte Queimada, or Burnt 
Mountain, and leaping a hundred feet or more into the air. 
The sound of the surf mingles well with the music of Mr. 
H——’s voice, reading in a rich low monotone Mr. Long- 
fellow’s new poem. I shall ever remember this day with 
very great pleasure. Foot-warmer useful,’ &c.” 

“ Now dip in near the last of it.” 

* My ride in the net —” 

“In a net! What manner of vehicle is that ?” 

“T had ridden in sedans borne by men more ancient than 
venerable, their rags flying in the wind, and capering with a 
half-tipsy jollity that made the escort of a servant and lan- 
tern very acceptable. I had made an excursion round a field, 
or garden more properly, in a palanquin, and felt in some 
doubt whether I was awake, or dreaming that I was an 
Indian lady. I had had many a donkey-ride over the hills, 
now between walls from twelve to twenty feet high, now 
coming out to views the most surprising and delightful; and 
I shall ever regret that the feud between the horse and the 
animal which holds the same droll relation to him which the 
monkey does to man (so far as resemblance goes) prevents 
my enjoying the same safe and easy means of locomotion in 
New England.” 

“ But the net —” 

“Ts a kind of hammock, slung on a long pole, with a bear- 
er at each end. It is chiefly used to carry the sick to the 
hospital, I believe, and to enable ladies and invalids to make 
excursions which would be too long or difficult to be accom- 
plished on horse or donkey. I had been confined to my 
room for a few days by illness, and was rather glad to have 
so good an excuse for employing the net. Just as my bear- 
ers arrived, word was brought that a party was going out to 
the caves in Monte da Guia, and that E and I were to 
go. Iwas already beshawled and bonneted, and it seemed 
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to me that I had but to say Porto Pim instead of Bagatelle, 
my original destination, and start off, and that, as a matter 
of course, the rest of the party, who would walk, would take 
their way there in due course of time, to meet me at the 
landing. ‘I scampered down to the saguao, or basement 
entry ; my hammock was lying ready on the pavement. I 
pitched in, as if I had not a moment to lose; but my kind 
hostess held back my bearers till I could have my parasol 
brought down from my room. I had reason to be grateful, 
for my passage through the street occasioned great compas- 
sionate excitement, and only my convenient little screen kept 
me from being looked out of countenance by sorrowful eyes. 
At first I had some unpleasant sensations in the breathing 
organs, as I had not been careful to take a position which 
would place my head higher than my feet when the pole 
was raised to the bearers’ shoulders. I wriggled myself up a 
little, and then I found my vehicle the most luxurious I had 
ever tried. I grew dreamy with the cradle-like motion, and 
the sound of the bare feet of the carriers, patting the pave- 
ment; and when I at last peeped from under my little green 
canopy, I was surprised to find myself far beyond the arched 
entrance to the Porto Pim beach, and well on my way to 
Feiteiras, at full trot of stripling. Of my half-dozen Portu- 
guese phrases, not one suited the emergency. How was I 
to stop and turn my team? The first I did easily enough ; 
but all my gestures failed to accomplish the other. “ I want- 
ed to rest?” Very well; they stood. “No! What then?” 
said their wondering eyes. “Aqui!” screamed I, waving my 
hand in the direction of the beach. They sidled up to the 
wall, and paused in the shade. I sighed, and then I laughed. 
Their gravity gave way also. I laughed immoderately, to 
suggest the idea that I had made a blunder; then I looked 
back earnestly, and pointed. They stared; I laughed again, 
and waved my hand towards home. They cautiously turned 
half round, and looked inquiringly at me. I tried to look 
delighted, but they thought they were wrong, and wheeled 
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back again. Then I whined and laughed, and they laughed 
too, rather anxiously and doubtfully. I forget how I got 
them trotting in the right direction at last. 

“¢ A pretty woman came out of a house, and leaned over 
me with a face of woe. “ Ah!” cried she, piteously. I felt 
a love for her, her emotion was so genuine. “ Poco malade, 
muito poco!”* said I, laughing in anticipation of her mirth 
at my mixed French and Portuguese. She understood me, 
and, nodding and smiling, went back into her tiled hut. 

“*T watched intently till I came opposite to the arched way 
to the landing. “ Aqui!” I shouted vehemently, and my 
bearers halted immediately. But they only stopped. I nod- 
ded franticly, and pointed. They exchanged looks. Was it 
here that a sick lady could be going? Absurd! Impossible! 
“ Mr. D——’s barge!” I exclaimed, and they took me to the 
shore with alacrity. There was the graceful craft, balancing 
upon the waves, and ready manned, but none of the party 
had come down. “ Now what an owl was I, to think of 
coming straight (or crookedly) down here, leaving no trace 
of my passage! What if they are all waiting for me!” 
thought I. “ What shall Ido? ‘What can I do?” 

“¢] was promenaded to the other end of the beach, in my 
net, like a great fish, or a mermaid that had just been drawn 
ashore. I stopped my bearers, and caused myself to be de- 
posited on the steps of the sea-wall, to consider” It was a 
pleasant spot, and my anxiety did not prevent my enjoying 
the view. The little harbor is formed by the lofty promon- 
tory of Monte da Guia, or Mountain of the Guide, so named 
from a white chapel to the Virgin on the summit, a guide 
to mariners. This is one of the paws of the turtle-shaped 
island, and it embraces protectingly a haven for boats and 
barges, and sometimes larger vessels, undergoing repairs, or 
laid up for the winter. On the right, the coast stretches 
away towards Feiteiras, and the most picturesque turretted 





* A little sick, very little. 
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wall of heavy mason-work follows its linc for some distance, 
with a watch-tower or small fort in the angle, with steps and 
a stone slope to the water. It was pierced by the arch 
through which I had threaded my way, to arrive at my posi- 
tion. Monte Queimada, a mass of red, brown, and black 
scorie, apparently rose nearly perpendicularly behind me, 
about three hundred feet. But I will return to my manu- 
script, or we shall never arrive at the caves. ‘As I happened 
to turn my eye to the top of the wall, I spied a well-known 
bonnet, peeping over. It was E , and I was sure all the 
party were behind her. But no! She had come off on her 
own responsibility, like me, supposing I had received a sum- 
mons of some sort, and had forgotten to communicate. 
‘‘ What, did you not pause, as you passed along, to inquire 
or leave word?” “Not I. Isupposed you and they were 
down here, and only waiting for me.” “ What are we to 
do?” ‘Suppose you send the net-men back with a note.” 
“Oh! But the means?” “Thavea pencil.” “ But paper?” 
We had not evena card. E reviewed her small stock 
of Portuguese words. They were as little available as mine. 
We laughed heartily at our dilemma. The bearers stood in 
deferential silence, and were not at all aware, I suppose, 
how well they came into my beach scene, with their slender, 
agile forms, clad in clean, white, loose garments, and their 
handsome oval faces, and little straw hats perched upon their 
glossy and bushy hair. They gazed at us with no apparent 
surprise, as we picked up a bleached bone, and wrote mes- 
sages on its chalk-like surface. “'To Fredonia!” said E ) 
impressively. The lads bowed, and one of them gravely 
pocketed the bone. As they gathered up the net, they looked 
anxiously at me. “ Casada Pasto?” they murmured. “ No, 
no; to the Consul!” O magic name! They smiled, and 
began to move away with animation, sure of getting well 
out of their perplexities ; he would set all things right. Just 
then, we espied our friends coming through the arch, and 
stopped our messengers. Our autographs yet remain in 
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their possession, as they carefully put the lugubrious tablet 
back into the pocket, after it had been examined, and every 
necessary explanation and order had been given them. The 
party had been delayed, by going round to the hotel to find 
out what had become of us. My contrite confession of child- 
like heedlessness was received with great good-humor, and 
E—— made them very merry by her share in my embarrass- 
ment, as she never makes blunders of her own. 

“¢As the men rowed out from the shore, the view of Porto 
Pim, always very singularly and strikingly fine, made a still 
finer picture, seen as a whole, from the water. Between 
Monte Queimado and Monte da Guia, which are connected 
by a short strip of sand-beach, and a low, ruined wall, ap- 
peared the lofty summit of Pico, five miles off, across the 
harbor of Horta. The sun was intensely bright, and I can 
only give a hint of the richness of the coloring upon sea and 
land, by using the expression of one who has often enjoyed 
it with me, that it seemed like color ran mad. We ap- 
proached the precipice on the side of Monte da Guia, and 
kept as near it as would allow room for the sweep of the 
oars, for the water was deep, deep, bottomless, as far as we 
could see down into its lustrous green and silver shimmer. 
The rock was broken into deep chasms or indentations, be- 
tween natural buttresses; each the beginning of a cave, per- 
haps, worn by the surf of ages. The top of the mountain 
was richly green, and a man dressed in white, working in a 
field, was so small, that it was some time before I could find 
the insect, when set to look for him. We came to caves, and 
peeped in, in passing, while one and another exclaimed, “ Is 
this the finest? Have we ever been in here? Or was it far- 
ther on, I wonder.” The commander entered into no discus- 
sion, but gave orders, short and distinct, in Portuguese. Pres- 
ently the boat turned, and backed into a dark mouth, just 
wide enough to admit it. For the first time in my life, I 
was in areal cave. Inside, it rose from the low-browed en- 
trance to a hundred feet at least, the rock, reft and split into 
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huge masses, a wild, frowning roof, with one square block 
hanging down, as if ready to fall on our heads. I felt an 
awe I never felt before, except at the first glance at the Pool 
in the White Mountains. The gloom increased the farther 
we floated into the depths of the mountain. The water 
was dark, but transparent very far down, showing a rift, and 
great blocks and masses of stone as far as we could see. 
The oars often touched the walls, on one side or the other, 
and the men, in some places, pushed the boat off with their 
hands, and broke off shells, which we kept. The water 
seemed as deep as ever, but the passage divided into two 
branches, too narrow for so large a boat to enter, and wind- 
ing so that we could not see how far they extended. As we 
returned, the view out of the mouth of the cavern, upon the 
sunny water and opposite shore, was a contrast to the awful 
gloom within. It was delightful to come out into the cheerful 
daylight, and to feel that no impending weight was over us. 
We were not in actual fear, but imagination made the sol- 
emn roof seem gradually sinking to enclose us, and in the 
dark, still depths I saw water-kelpies, with sea-weed hair and 
beards. We rowed on round the base of the mountain, ad- 
miring as we went, and talking of the surf we had seen 
blown nearly to the top, in a winter storm. It gave me an 
odd sensation of palpitating curiosity to feel the boat back- 
ing again, but the cave we now entered was of a very differ- 
ent character from the first. The walls were open to the 
sky, and the noonday sun shone directly down the chasm, 
giving to the damp and incrusted stone a variety and rich- 
ness of coloring that the most elaborate painting could not 
imitate. I have seen sea-shells colored and fretted as richly, 
but not glistening, like these walls. Guessing by the propor- 
tion of the green to the precipitous part of the mountain, I 
thought the face of the precipice rose about two hundred feet, 
but possibly it was less. The chasm bore a slight resem- 
blance to the Flume, but the rock was rent into more pictu- 
resque and various forms. The brilliant sunlight had not 
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to struggle through foliage to get a peep into the cave; it 
came down warm and cheerful, making everything very, very 
beautiful. Near the bottom, the incrustation of coral and 
shells covered everything, and in one place we were all de- 
lighted and exclaiming, the rocks under the surface were so 
brightly colored, the water heightening every tint, like varnish. 
We could not go far, though the passages wound back into 
the recesses of the cliff; they could only be entered swim- 
ming. I shall never forget the beauty of that place. If I 
should see it again, it may not be the same, as I know how 
much the impression of scenery upon my mind depends on 
the light and atmospheric influences. I was very unwilling 
to go away, but was promised a finer sight yet, if I was not 
afraid to go where the water was a little “ popply.” - Fortu- 
nately, none of the ladies in the boat were timid, or they 
had too much confidence in the pilotage of the gentleman at 
the helm, to shrink from advancing to the open sea, where 
there might be a heavy surge. I had never seen the crater 
of Monte da Guia, and my ever kind friends were anxious 
to gratify me. The rocky scenery grew wilder and bolder, 
and over a wall of rock, I caught a glimpse of the top of the 
crater, like the edge of a monstrous bowl. “O, you do not 
see it yet!” said several voices. The wall was broken down, 
farther on; I saw-a sort of pillar, or tower, standing in the 
sea, by itself, and between it and the cliff we had followed 
to its abrupt end I looked in, and saw the sheer descent of 
five hundred feet, and a second, smaller basin, and the sea 
lying quiet in the hollow. The loneliness of the place had 
a strange sublimity. Man can only gaze, here; it is not for 
him, except as a spectacle, and it is not a familiar and com- 
mon sight, like the more accessible features of the island. 
“ A nice place for ships,” observed Mr. D——, “if American 
engineers could put a breakwater across.” I stared, for a 
moment, in my simplicity, thinking him in earnest. No 
mortal engineering could find a foundation to lay the first 
stone upon. Such a dock! Probably it would be called the 
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Devil’s Dock, by Americans, the ownership of such extraor- 
dinary natural conveniences for giants being usually assigned 
to him. It was sport for me when we came upon the rough 
water, and were dandled, and tilted, and rocked by the 
bouncing rollers, as they came to dash themselves high on 
the stern old walls, on the harbor side of the mountain. 
Here also were gvetas, or cavernous chasms, and the waves 
ran frolicking in, to be spouted forth in silvery foam and 
spray. But the motion was too violent to suit all the party, 
and some began to grow a little pale,—not with fear. 
Mr. D——— ran up the sail, and the boatmen threw them- 
selves down in various attitudes, to rest with their oars. 
“ How graceful these people are,” observed R——, herself an 
islander, and having that peculiarity very strikingly. I thought 
of the clumsy, unpicturesque figures most common about 
our wharves, and in our streets, particularly the Irish, as a 
contrast. 'The men were not remarkable specimens of their 
race, either. One had even a turned-up nose, as rare a thing 
in a Portuguese face as a handsome nose would be in that 
of a negro. And their bare feet looked weather-worn, like 
the wood of old vessels. One old fellow was as ugly as a 
wide mouth, which opened only on one side, could make 
him. Yet all the figures would have looked well in a paint- 
ing, and harmonized with the wild scenery. 

“¢] forgot to mention that, as we rounded the cliff, and came 
upon the ocean side of the crater, always lonely and quiet, 
except when some vessel or boat passes near, a white gull 
which was sitting on a shelf of the rock, not far above our 
heads, stood up on her feet, and, after looking sleepily at us 
for a while, rose into the air silently, and gently skimmed 
away, on motionless pinions. ‘“ How exquisite!” was the 
general exclamation. The pure white bird, among the rough, 
coarse crags, more beautiful, as she sat there in her peaceful 
confidence, than any dove, or swan,—in form between the 
two; the home air she had, delightful to one’s imagination, 
sea-birds being commonly seen roving and whirling in the 
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air, or tossed on the restless waves; and the slow, graceful 
motion of her bound from the rock, and flight into the sunny 
blue, — you should have seen it, to know the delight it gave 
us, and if I were a painter, I would not wish a better subject, 
though the motion can only be retained in the picture in my 
memory. 

“*In a few minutes, speeding before the breeze, with a 
motion almost as rapid and easy as that of the sea-bird, we 
crossed the mouth of the little harbor of Porto Pim, and 
coasted along the shore. We came to the Ruined Bridge —’ 

“T must stop reading, to describe it, for it is neither a ruin 
nor a bridge at all. It is a pile or long ridge of volcanic 
stone, which seems to have been poured out in a fluid state, 
and to have run out into the sea to cool. It looks like three 
arches of a bridge to the coast of Spain, or somewhere else, 
across the main. I had visited it on foot, and have some 
pieces of the stone, covered with orange and yellow lichens. 
So I was not at a loss to account for the rich and peculiar 
color it had, as we approached it on the water. 

“¢ Tt looked lower than I remembered it, because I had just 
come from the majestic pillars of Monte da Guia. I could 
not believe, when I saw the boatmen run the sail down, and 
leave the mast standing, that we could get through the arch. 
It seemed to me like threading a needle with a camel. But 
there proved to be room enough, and to spare. The style of 
scenery was changed, — totally different in every way, — and 
so suddenly, that I could not at once change the tone of feel- 
ing I had been exalted to, and look about me appreciatively. 
I could not properly estimate the size of things, all looked so 
humble in comparison. Yet there was a very original char- 
acter to the coast, and I soon got into the spirit of it. Ex- 
cept in one or two places, where there was a small space of 
beach, with a sea-wall to protect the new gravelled road to 
Fateira, the shore was all of black volcanic rock, glistening 
like coal where it was wet, and beautiful with the dashing | 
foam of the waves. Above, green cultivated slopes stretched 
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away into hills, and the hills rose to the cloud-capped Cal- 
deira. In some places stood fantastic black rocks, which 
looked as if they were wading out to meet us; jagged, ugly 
fellows, such as were fatal to the Io, on another part of the 
coast. The cliffs were full of arches, like pigeon-holes. And 
pigeon-holes they really were, for the air was full of pigeons, 
as we scared them by our approach. 

We came out of our arch into a circular cove, — a pretty 
place, — and on the projecting rock that made the point op- 
posite the bridge sat a fisher and a boy, with basket and 
poles. They were just such figures as a fancy sketch would 
have. As we passed almost under him, and the man twitched 
up his pole to avoid the oars, a fish escaped from the line. 
The angler showed his white teeth with a quiet smile, 
scarcely looking at us. The loneliness of the spot seemed 
to have made him sleepy, like the gull. A crab ran over the 
rock, — not a red brown, like ours, but a gray creature which 
I took for a giant tarantula, I confess! Luckily I had not 
exclaimed, when K cried, “ See that crab ! ” and enlight- 
ened me. Even as a crab, he was a sight, for me. 

“¢ The caves seemed all alike, yet there was variety enough 
to keep curiosity on the stretch to peep in at each one as we 
went by. No one was larger than a large hall; most of 
them were smaller and lower. We paddled into two or 
three, to look for the Spouting Horn, and to examire ferns, 
and lichens, and the pinkish incrustations upon the stone 
upon the sea line. The color of the water was fine, a strange, 
opaque, changeable green, catching the light, and turning 
beautifully clear before the wave broke. We found three 
spouting inner caves, or holes, where the water was sucked in 
silently, and came out with a sort of explosion, in fine mist. 
One we could not get a full view of, the boat was so large, 
and the entrance so narrow; the noisiest, and I suppose the 
finest. We went nearly to Feiteiras, and then the thought 
of the waiting dinner at home made us turn about, and take 
a straight line to the landing” I was to take passage for 
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America the next day, so you will not wonder that I gazed 
intently at the dazzling view, with its striking contrasts of 
color, its high walls, and low, tiled, chimneyless houses, 
niched in strange places, and sky of that tint of blue which 
we see now and then at home after a thunderstorm, and call 
it unnatural. I wanted to fix every feature of the land and 
water picture in my memory. So the journal says: ‘I was 
dumb, and perhaps deaf, being too intent upon drinking in 
the pleasure of the return, to speak and let any of it out 
again. I was troubled afterwards that my friends would 
not know how great a pleasure they had bestowed on me. 

“¢When I jumped to land, aided with a gentlemanly grace 
by the ugly old boatman, I found my net waiting, and de- 
posited myself therein at once, again without that regard to 
an exact level which my experience should have suggested. 
Kind hands were ready to assist my struggle for an equilibri- 
um, and, in the endeavor to make me peculiarly comfortable, 
rolled my pillow to make it higher. This was unfortunate 
in the end, for it bore on only a part of the small cords of 
the net, and before I reached home, through it went, accom- 
panied by my head and shoulders, tearing the web as a boun- 
cing blue-bottle might tear a spider’s. Then the invalid found 
her feet directly, and walked briskly home, to the surprise of 
the beholders, no doubt, who had supposed her paralytic at 
the very least.’ 

“ The next day I took my last look at the beautiful island, 
the brightest gem of the ocean, from the deck of the Azor, 
and so this portion of my journal was written on board. 
You may perceive it to have been penned under difficulties, 
if you have looked as well as listened. The wind was 
making fun of my paper; the inkstand surging and over- 
flowing, inking all my fingers, and, in spite of every care, 
my page also; my hair blowing about, and tickling my face; 
and the sun playing bo-peep at me between awning and 
sail. Is not that enough to disarm all criticism?” 

A. Ws As 
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Jupp’s “ Margaret” is a whole storehouse of “seed-grain ” ; 
it is only too full of meaning, and needs and deserves such 
elucidations as Darley has given, in the series of admirable 
pictures which compose this volume. Looked upon merely 
as sketches from life done by a genuine artist, one better 
acquainted with the effects than the principles of art might 
criticise the work with diffidence ; but illustrating as it does 
a familiar and well-beloved book, written by one who has 
laid his hand upon our head, as the ‘ Master’ on Margaret’s, 
and dwelt with us among scenes and people whose trials 
look out in the story everywhere, — like faces among clouds, 
—we take the pictures to our hearts; and feel such a right 
to praise or blame them, as a child has to criticise its moth- 
er’s portrait. é 

In pictures, as in music, we find what we seek; what ac- 
cords with our mood and capacity, rather than any absolute 
assertion. ‘Those mere lines waken delight, or tears, or 
laughter, not solely by the forms which they combine to 
produce ; rather, by some unconscious but subtile association 
of ideas, they disimprison us from forms and boundaries, 
and lead us on and out until we 


“from the top of sense, look over sense, 
To the significance and heart of things.” 


Human Philosophy sets up bounds of this and that, of 
mine and thine, until its disciples raise iron fences about 
their very graves; and Genius, the pupil of Divine Philoso- 
phy, says, “ Let them do it; let them rave”; he sees folly 
and selfishness as part of the fair plan of life, —while to him 
humanity is all one beating heart, the world one flower. 

In the light of this larger wisdom Judd has written, and 
the artist illustrated his book. So closely does the latter 
keep pace with his guide, that it is as if the sketches came 
down with the author’s very pen on the margins of the 
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original manuscript. We recognize actual portraits of some, 
whose identity, as lay-figures, few who have seen them 
could doubt; and yet whom there is hardly a shadow of 
probability that the artist’s eyes could have rested upon. 
What greater triumph were possible for author and artist 
than this! 

To describe the pictures is to relate the story, and to re- 
late the story is to describe the pictures; they are a double 
utterance of the same wisdom, two instruments producing 
the same melody. Margaret, the heroine, the orphan child 
of refined, sensitive, loving parents, and the remote heir to 
great wealth, is, in her infancy, consigned to the mercies of 
a family coarse, hard, degraded in every particular. Outcast 
and scorned by neighbors whom he shuns and hates in turn, 
anger, sullen indifference, ribald mirth are the only alter- 
nations of mood in the home of Margaret’s foster-father, 
Pluck. ‘The different members of this family, their few 
associates, and the scenes of Margaret’s training and trial 
among them, form subjects for the thirty illustrations in 
Darley’s book. 

First we have Margaret and the schoolmaster, Bartholo- 
mew Elliman, a fantastic pedant, an old-world fossil thrown 
up on this side the sea. Magnificent in the wig, lace, fringe, 
and buckles of those Revolutionary days, he has strayed from 
the centre of the town, on one of the botanical excursions 
which amuse him, and at its outskirts finds Margaret creep- 
ing in the grass, beside her humble home. The schoolmaster 
picks up and examines this other flower with the curiosity 
and pleasure of an ennuied dilettante who has found some- 
thing new; and is idly watched by her so-called brother, 
Chilion, the child’s sole sympathizer in the family, and her 
best friend. Here, at the outset, the author’s preference of 
nature above conventionalism is shown: the man of years, 
and parts, and station looks frivolous beside that little one, 
upon whose undeveloped soul “ the dew of her youth” still 
rests, and about whom hovers a halo of glorious possibilities, 
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The Master’s portrait, which follows, presents him alone, 
an estray, as he always seems; except when in the company 
of a certain widow, of whom more anon. 

Two other sons has Pluck, besides Margaret’s friend, 
the musical Chilion, — Hash (an abbreviation of Scriptural 
Maharshalalhashbaz) and Nimrod. The latter it was who 
brought Margaret to his father’s house; he has a rough 
fondness for the child, and takes some pains to amuse her 
during his occasional sojourns at “ The Pond.” Hash lives 
at home, and devotes himself to making maple-sugar, burn- 
ing coal, drinking rum, neglecting the farm, and teasing 
Margaret. The lines of his face are displaced, drawn down- 
ward, by intemperance, the lips bloated, the expression mo- 
rose; his unkempt hair strays from under a worn steeple- 
shaped cap of woodchuck-skin, and one is struck by the 
resemblance between the man and the “yoke of starve- 
ling steers” he drives. Who has not noticed such resem- 
blances in real life? The vicious beasts are starved of food, 
—the man of.sympathy. He is in training for prison. 
Would there were such direct modes of training for virtue 
as for vice! 

But such as Hash can shut out little sunshine from a 
spirit like Margaret’s ; he teases her, and, “ victimized, she is 
half amused; half crying, she half laughs.” The child has 
climbed into her brother’s cart, by his own invitation, where- 
upon he drives over roughest ruts and stones, and strives to 
annoy her in like clownish ways; but the rough tumbrel 
wagon, with its solid wheels and refractory oxen, lifts our 
heroine into the blue morning air serenely as she were 
seated on a throne; and the harsh voice of Hash can wake 
but a response of music from that well-attuned soul. 

Then comes a Bee-Hunt, with Obed, a simple neighbor 
lad, and Chilion. The children have foufid a nest of wild 
honey, have suffocated the bees, and Margaret for the first 
time feels remorse: she weeps at seeing the last struggle for 
life of her victims, the convulsed or quivering wings that 
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have been for ever destroyed by her, and of which she 
can reform no filament. Obed watches, while Chilion 
bends over the fallen tree, and from out its hollow breaks 
the crisp comb, dropping honey, — fit work for that young 
dreamer. No gathering into barns for him, no restless toil, 
but manna shall fall by his way, and he will give return in 
music. ‘To Obed the honey simply means sixpence worth 
of gain. 

Obed is a tall, knuckle-jointed, red-haired, freckled youth ; 
awkward, near-sighted, with arms over-long, and hands and 
feet over-large. He is trusting and clever; simple and 
homely as the burdocks he gathers. 

In the succeeding picture, Margaret, grown old enough to 
be shy, encounters the Master in the woods. Obed is with 
her, and Obed’s mother and the Master are at enmity; the 
boy turns away in sullen silence, and, heaping one great foot 
upon the other, hugs his store of herbs and spade. Mar- 

‘garet too shrinks from the stranger, twining her arms about 
the branches of a tree, while the fern-leaves lean forward to 
conceal her. The Master, magnificent as ever, in his wig 
and gold-headed cane, seems as oblivious of Obed’s presence 
as of the mushrooms beside him on the ground, but for his 
protegée, whom he salutes in Latin, has a radiant smile. 
“ Margaret is a flower,” he blandly observes. “ She aint a 
flower, she ’s Pluck’s Molly,” growls Obed. Meantime the 
woods as well as the children seem to “wait” for the Mas- 
ter to go by. 

Then comes the picture of Chilion, the music-lover, who 
spoke freely to no one, not even Margaret, but taught his 
sister. the names of birds and flowers, fished, hunted, made 
sap-buckets, axe-helves, paddles, hen-coops, and goose-yokes. 
So was the god Apollo set to watch the sheep of King 
Admetus once, afid spoke never his native tongue except 
in music! This gentle, boyish form is the gem of the book, 
fresh as morning, and pure as the early dew,—a wood- 
land flower amid shadows waiting for the sun,—a sun 
which is never to shine for Chilion. 
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The next scene is when “ Chilion played and they were 
silent.” It is in his father’s house,— these people have no 
home. He plays, and the hard, harsh mother smiles; Bull, 
his dog, from under the table, snuffs at the music and is 
pleased ; Pluck’s red and bloated face rests upon Margaret’s 
fair shoulder, as he listens, and the music steals through all 
that heavy veil of sense he has drawn down over his soul. 
“* My son speaks well,” he says, with a sigh of pleasure min- 
gled with remorse. Hash, while he would not seem to listen, 
lets the fire die out in his pipe; the hens turn on their roosts ; 
the bird looks out of his cage ; the flower, that blossoms in a 
corner, blossoms toward Chilion. And that other flower, 
Margaret, blossoms toward the music too,— this music 
which is mystery to Chilion,— she will put it into life. 
The Master alone is not touched; he listens absorbed in 
pleasure, but only his ear is tickled, an hour whiled away. 
Pity it is that the author did not follow out what seems to 
have been his original intention, of uniting Margaret with 
Chilion, and keeping near to poetry and truth, by giving her 
a better helpmeet than prim Mr. Evelyn. 

An entire contrast to his son, comes Pluck, the coarse, 
merry cobbler, with exuberant animal spirits, —a reeling 
bacchanalian, without an aspiration, sunk too low to care 
for his disgrace, content with poverty and rum. He quotes 
his drinking-toasts, from Scripture, and makes the not infre- 
quent quarrels with his wife the occasions for a jest. 

Then Margaret takes a “ glimpse at the world.” She is 
sent to the village store to barter her spelling-book for rum, 
and watches wonderingly while the clerk, Abel Tompkins, 
gossips and coquettes with certain Misses Bethia and Mar- 
tha Madeline, village belles, and customers at the store. 
The wild-flower watches these garden blooms. Here is the 
world, then! Exclusion from this makes the despair and 
ruin of all her kin. Never will pert clerk peer beneath Mar- 
garet’s eyelashes, — never the pen he displays shall indite a 
missive to her ;— and never can she lounge, and simper, and 
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sport gorgeous topknots, and criticise her neighbors, as these 
maidens are allowed to do,— what a world between them, 
though their garments touch, — poor Margaret ! 

Poor Martha Madeline! Joiners’ or judges’ daughters 
have no such patent of nobility as the little outcast upon 
whom they look down ;— their station rests on outward 
array and accidents of birth, hers in the texture of her soul. 
Escaping at night from the revels below, this “ injun” 
climbs to her sorry loft, and, sleeping, spreads her spirit’s 
wings to walk with Christ, the Lord of all the world, and 
receive his promise of guidance for her dower. Up in her 
stately mansion Miss Bethia dreams of Abel Tompkins, the 
clerk, that sells treacle and tiffany. 

Miss Martha Madeline is a standing institution still in 
every New England town, — the gossiping daughter of the 
village joiner;— pert, presuming, ignorant. In Margaret’s 
presence she condemns the Master who goes up to “ that 
low, vile, dirty place, the Pond, to larn the brats.” 

To the Pond returns Margaret, grieved at the loss of her 
book, but consoled by the tarnished splendor of this phan- 
tom that will always frown at her, the world. The gay, 
good-natured Nimrod now promises another glimpse at life ; 
he will take his sister to a camp-meeting. On the way they 
encounter Obed starting for the same destination, and be- 
hind him, on a pillion, his mother, the Widow Wright, —a 
worldly, miserly woman, thrifty in purse and poor in soul, 
who early impressed upon Margaret the maxim, “ Not looks, 
it’s use, child,” and explained to her how flowers were only 
useful as ingredients for salve. Nimrod, offended by some 
want of cordiality in the widow’s greeting, and always ready 
for mischief, gives her horse a sly stroke with his whip, and 
the result forms a comical picture. The creature, not with- 
out evil propensitiés of his own, indulges in curvettings that 
wipe out the “ solemn, collected ” look wherewith the widow 
had dressed her face for the meeting. Obed grasps the reins 
in a panic of terror, as if he would tear apart the. horse’s 
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leathern lips. While his mother clings to him in wrath and 
consternation, the boy’s near-sightedness, and the cotton um- 
brella in which his mother half smothers him, complete his 
bewilderment. Nimrod, behind them, waves his whip in 
silent glee; and Margaret, sorry yet amused, peeps from 
under her brother’s arm. So the widow takes her son to 
be converted ; so Nimrod prepares his mind. Then comes 
“ The Camp-meeting,” where Obed is one of the earliest sub- 
jects of the general excitement. He writhes on the ground 
in a convulsion of fright, and Margaret runs to his rescue ; 
“T don’t like you, — you ’ve hollered so, and scared Obed,” 
she says, and bends over him protectingly; the wise child- 
heart within her telling that human love could better lead 
this weak, mazed soul to heaven than any fear of hell. Mar- 
garet, though his junior, has always been a protector to the 
unlucky and unvaliant youth; she has coaxed Hash to leave 
him in peace, excused him to the Master, and many a time 
kept the snappish “ Bull” away. The widow, cognizant of 
the secret of Margaret’s birth and prospective wealth, has 
destined her for Obed’s wife, and takes courage when the 
child so far enters her plan as to pity the clownish boy. She 
has brought Obed hither to have him made pious, prepara- 
tory to her next plan of making him a physician ; and look- 
ing upon this spiritual process as if it were a mere physical 
cure, the widow stands, umbrella in hand, and watches the 
working of her double plot. Various manifestations of ex- 
citement surround the central group, — hypocrisy, sentimen- 
talism, hardened sin, remorse, and simple earnestness. 

The Camp Preacher is a fossil, like the Master ; only not 
so nonchalant, — vain of the success of forms in which he 
does not believe. 

After the turmoil of the meeting, we have a more quiet 
sketch of Margaret. She has climbed to the “ Indian’s 
Head,” an eminence above the Pond, and there, “ wrapt in 
shadows and silence,” all alone with the sky, has seated 
herself to dream the childish dream which she never will for- 
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get, when an unwonted apparition starts into view in the 
form of her mother, “ Brown Moll,” a hard, shrewish woman, 
but more refined than her husband, — nobler by her very un- 
rest, — better by the anger she feels at herself and her lot. 
She draws the child to her, — one act of tenderness in a life- 
time,— and dreams back into the past; while Margaret 
gazes down the bright vista of the future which she would 
make, — which she will make. “ What might have been,” 
says the angry, troubled face of Moll; “ what shall be, for I 
will it, and Christ’s will accords with mine,” says the sweet, 
hopeful face of her foster-child. 

“ Brown Moll” comes next, bent over the spinning-wheel, 
at which alone she is patient. “ Don’t deary me,” she retorts 
upon Pluck, and describes Margaret as “a born bat,” that’s 
always dreaming, and takes good yarn to tie up her foolish 
posies. 

The Widow Wright is so thoroughly in earnest, that even 
that thorough trifler, the Master, feels her influence, and 
grows human whenever they meet. They dislike each other 
cordially ; and a contest, at which they almost come to 
blows, forms the subject of an amusing sketch. Obed, un- 
able to separate them, or disentangle his mother’s gown from 
the root-fence, begins to cry ; while Margaret’s sense of the 
ludicrous takes precedence of her pity for once, and she 
dances about the struggling pair, in untamed glee. Of the 
portrait which follows, “ Bethia Weeks,” there is only room 
to wish that the souls of some modern women could be blest 
with such healthy frames. “ The Husking-Bee ” is a spirited 
picture: at a card-table, in the centre, the Widow Wright 
exults over her hand; Obed, elbow on his mother’s chair, is 
radiant with sympathy ; the Master, discomfited no less by 
the widow’s triumph than by his own loss; Pluck, all merri- 
ment; Moll, eying him, half interest, half scorn; and Nim- 
rod, peeping behind the widow’s cards, is at his usual mischief. 
At opposite sides of the room sit Margaret, repulsing the 
advances of a half-intoxicated swain, and her friends, Rose 
and Chilion, watching the same with apprehension and anger. 
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“Tony Washington,” the negro barber and violinist, hon- . 
ored with a full-length portrait, appears in second-hand dress, 
second-hand manners and intelligence, yet all selected with 
taste. Then comes “ The Murder.” Night wears on, and 
the plot deepens ; more tipsy grow the actors, and more in- 
terested in their game; Margaret’s suitor grows more gross 
in his advances, Rose more anxious, Chilion more exasper- 
ated. A word from Rose, and the file with which her broth- 
er had been adjusting the screws of his violin flies toward 
Margaret’s tormentor, and he falls dead at her feet. Wilder 
confusion follows; Pluck stares in drunken bewilderment ; 
the widow reaches forward, grasping still her cards, Obed 
clinging to her for safety; the master’s gorgeous wig dis- 
placed, his thin, bare skull emerges like a death’s-head ; 
Margaret recoils in relief, and yet what horror! Miss Bethia 
faints, and her admirer, watching the dead, forgets who rests 
in his arms; Rose and Chilion are wild with terror. Tony 
Washington regrets that his piety and dignity have fallen 
into the midst of such a scene. 

The sketch of Rose we cannot recognize, because she is 
such a shadowy, unreal personage in the tale; but the artist 
has done his best, and this maiden looks very love-lorn, seat- 
ed under dusky pines, amid fern-leaves and dank grass, where 
snakes glide and mushrooms grow. 

The arrest comes next. This family of outcasts have been 
shut out to learn scorn because they are scorned, to hate be- 
cause they are hated ; and now the plot ripens ; one of their 
number is ready for the gallows. Forth troop the village 
people with swords and pitchforks, to arrest the fair and 
gentle boy whom, as if in pity, God had sent with his mes- 
sage of music into the dismal home. Curious, spiteful, re- 
vengeful, inane faces crowd the door; age and imbecility 
totter to see justice done; they even peer from the ladder 
where Margaret was wont to climb into her little loft, and 
dream celestial dreams. And Margaret clings to Chilion, 
who took her part in childhood, made fences about her little 
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garden, taught her the names of birds and flowers, and the 
beautiful mystery of music ;— Chilion, who might have been 
the coadjutor in all her plans. Alas! Margaret.has now a 
“might have been” to sadden the best success! “ Bull” 
crouches at their feet, and growls at the intruders. 

Chilion goes to prison ; and the sister, half heart-broken, — 
the place which she had won so hardly, lost, — once more 
an outcast, — follows, with his violin and other treasures. 
The village children whom.she meets discover her despair ; 
the blessed heart of childhood responding, as it always will, 
to grief. “She’s crying,” they whisper; and, throwing 
aside their kite, huddle about the disconsolate mistress, take 
possession of her burdens, and by words of praise and sym- 
pathy console her; while they cling to the hand which those 
older, and not so wise, have thrust away. 

Another touching picture is “'The Parting.” His family 
gather about him, while Chilion sits still in a dream, — no 
more comprehending his sorrow than his joy, the clank of 
his chains than the music of his violin. Pluck grows ear- 
nest in his grief; the mother’s hardness thaws, — she utters 
no reproaches, but “ My youngest boy, my comfort, would 
God I could die for thee!” and that confession wrung forth 
by despair, “I have hoped for better days, but all is over 
now.” Hash weeps; and Nimrod’s lip quivers while he 
seeks to turn even the gallows into a jest ; “ Margaret broke 
into louder weeping, and the room was pervaded with an 
uncontrollable and shattered wail.” 

“* Deacon Ramsdill” does not satisfy us as a presentation 
of the good, bright, charitable apostle of “ Natur”; but the 
picture of “ Parson Wells and his Wife” is charming. It 
is a Sabbath morning in June; “ the sun has risen over a 
hushed, calm world” ; the country people wend through leafy 
lanes and by cross-lot paths to church,— among them the 
Parson and his wife, a placid, venerable pair, enjoying the 
tranquillity of age as once they enjoyed the exuberant vigor 
of youth, pleasant and peaceful, leaning upon each other, 
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and more securely still upon the “rod and staff” which 
never fail. Though ready for another world, they love the 
pleasant pastures and still waters beside which they have 
walked so long in this, — their presence brings peace and 
benediction. The Parson’s theology did more harm than 
good ; but looking at this picture, we think of Browning’s 
line, “ You are a poem, though your poem’s naught.” 

Of the hundreds who will turn over and delight in this 
book of sketches, how many will catch the undertone of 
keen yet kind satire, of warning and prophecy, that runs 
through every page? How many realize that all about us 
lie such seminaries of sin as that outcast household of Pluck ? 
Many will pity Chilion, and forget that God still sends mu- 
sic where man’s neglect allows it to grow “ jangled, out of 
tune, and harsh”; yes, and scorns not to spread his sweet 
June skies above sinners as well as saints, suffers his flowers 
to blossom at their thresholds, and sometimes casts into their 
midst such wonderful human flowers as Margaret. 


c. Ss. W. 





MY LITTLE BOY. 


THOU com’st to me, my child, a little voyager 
Out of the great unknown ; 
. Thou tellest me of mysteries and wonders 
That rest beside God’s throne. 
By thee are sung soft strains of the World anthem, 
Thou harp of tenderest tone. 


I watch thee as thou scannest each new plaything, 
Standing beside my chair ; 

On thy face the shadows of our Father’s temple, 
The Universe so fair. 

I hear thy footfall as thou leav’st me laughing, 
Unvisited of care. 











MOURNING. 


Thou art reaching forward into life, O loved one, 
With thy child heart at rest ; 

Thou art opening vistas of the unknown future, 
As a birdlet from its nest; 

Thou hastenest onward to the great world-conflict, 
At its battle-feast a guest. 


Thou hast ali childhood gifted with a radiance, 
Shining for evermore ; 

And I waich with new-born love the children playing 
Around the stranger’s door ; 

In thy dear eyes I read the Constellations’ meanings, 
Unseen by me before. 


For no child is born into this world of darkness, 
Unsent by Love divine ; 

And each little one becometh God’s interpreter, 
To unfold the Eternal Mind, 

Of the Infant cradled in the Bethlehem manger 
A surety and a sign. 


And now is rising slowly to its zenith 
A star of undimmed light, 

Sweeping upward into higher realms of spirit, 
Into day without a night ; 

And the lesson of its rising is to meward, 
Thou shalt battle for the Right. 





A FRAGMENT ABOUT “ MOURNING,” FROM EARLY 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


In the January number of this Magazine reasons were 
given for the disuse of a mourning dress. 
tion existed in the early ages of Christianity. Among the 
heathen, black robes were worn by those whose friends had 











The same ques- 
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died, and Christians generally abandoned this practice. But 
there was no rule of the Church respecting it; and some 
thought it better to comply with the common mode in this 
respect. ‘Tio them Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, about the 
middle of the third century, said : — 

“ You must not mourn for those who are released from 
the world by the call of the Lord, when you know they are 
not lost, but sent before. We must, indeed, long after them, 
but not bewail them. We ought not, for their sakes, to put on 
black garments, for there they are already clothed in white. 
We must not give the heathen an opportunity justly to 
blame Christians, by sorrowing for those whom we speak of 
as living with God, as if they were lost and perished men ; 
and thus not acknowledging as true by the witness of the 
heart, what we confess outwardly in words. We betray our 
hope and our faith; and all that we say appears to be arti- 
ficial and hypocritical.” 

Neander, — by birth the German Jew, by conviction the 
fervent Christian, by mental endowment and devoted indus- 
try the learned, sagacious, and eloquent historian of Chris- 
tianity, — commenting on this and similar passages, says : — 

“ The affectionate remembrance of the departed was not 
suppressed or weakened by Christianity, but rather height- 
ened, reanimated, and rendered more cordial. Communion 
between the living and the dead was, in truth, a communion 
for eternity, the bond of which, resting in the Eternal, could 
be sundered by no power of death or hell. Christians have 
a consciousness of constant, invisible communion with those 
from whom they are outwardly separated.” 





“ Surely the words * Father, ‘ Shepherd,’ ‘ King,’ ‘ Guide,’ express 
more truth concerning God than ‘ The Infinite,’ ‘Pure Act, ‘The 
All’ There is a sickly dread of anthropomorphism abroad among us, 
which is afraid of attributing to God a heart.” 
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Yahveh Christ, or the Memorial Name. By AtexanpER Mac- 
Wuorter. Gould and Lincoln. — Two large and vital truths are 
implicated in this argument: the historical unity of the religious edu- 
cation of the Human Family through the Old and the New Dispen- 
sations, — and the generic unity of the Father and the Christ in the 
Lordship of the Universe. The specific positions the author aims to 
substantiate are, — that the Christ, Messiah, shown to us in the New 
Testament, is the same with the Jehovah of the Old Testament ; that 
the proper Hebrew name for that Divine Person was “ Yahveh,” — 
erroneously written “Jehovah” by a liberty of the Masorites in ap- 
plying to the original vowelless and “ineffable” name the vowels of 
another designation of sovereignty, “ Adonai,” Lord; that the appro- 
priateness of this name (Yahveh) to Christ is seen by a reference to 
its root and inflections, making it signify “ The Expected One,” “The 
Coming One,” “ He who is to be”; that much confusion, introduced 
into our Scriptures by the Septuagint or by the English translators» 
is simplified by a reference to this philological fact ; that this is the 
“Memorial Name,” by which, in its august and prophetic significance, 
a consistent and yet mysterious Hope of a Deliverer was to be kept 
alive, from the very beginning, in the mind of the Jews, our spiritual 
progenitors; that this Hope was inspired in the first parents when 
they were told of One who should vanquish the serpent, evil ; that 
Eve, possessed with this Hope, supposed her first-born to be He, and 
so exclaimed, “I have gotten a man, Yahveh,” —i. e. Him who 
was to come,—the promised Deliverer; that the Patriarchs called 
upon this name by faith ; that Moses (Exod. iii.) reproclaimed and in- 
terpreted it; that the two names “Elohim” and “ Yahveh” — proba- 
bly employed in two original documents before Moses — were by him 
both adopted and used interchangeably, on Divine authority, purposely 
to identify the Messiah with the Supreme, and to connect Christ with 
the Divine Plural Personality ; that “Elohim” was gradually more 
and more discontinued, leaving “ Yahveh” the term for God in his 
relation to man, adored unseen in the Jewish Church, and expected 
to be manifest to the world; that “to Him gave all the prophets wit- 
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ness,” clearly and with accumulating force, till the Son of God ap- 
peared in flesh; and that thus a sure foundation was laid in history, 
and in the very language of mankind, for that true and central doc- 
trine of the Christian age, — Christ the Deliverer, —the Word that 
was from the Beginning, the Eternal Redeemer, the Power of God 
and the Wisdom of God unto Salvation. 

“The necessary inference from the foregoing historical investi- 
gation seems to be the following: He who appears in the New Testa- 
ment as God the Father, and of whom Christ declares, Vo man hath 
seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him ; who in the Epistles is spoken of as 
eds, nowhere in the Old Testament appears as a distinct personality, 
save as appointing and sanctioning the work of YAHVEH ELOHIM. 

“YAHVEH, or YAHVEH ELOHIM, enters into relation with man, 
walks with him in the garden, communes with the patriarchs, delivers 
from bondage, proclaims the law, sends his prophets, comes to his 
own, is rejected and crucified, ascends into glory, and will come again 
to judge the quick and thedead! Zech. xii.: ‘. ... . saith YAHVEH, 
who stretcheth forth the heavens, and layeth the foundations of the 
earth. ..... They shall look upon me whom they have pierced, 
and shall mourn.’ Rev. i. 7-9; xxii. 18: ‘ Behold, he cometh 
with clouds! and every eye shall see him, and they also which 
pierced him, and all kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him. 
..+.. IT am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
first and the last, 6 dv kai 6 fv Kat 6 épxdpevos, 6 mavrokpdrwp, 
who 1s, and who was, and who 1s TO comE, The Almighty (Heb. 
Ell Shaddai).’ 

“ Here Christ announces himself as El Shaddai, The Almighty, as 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last, 
who began of old the work of the world’s redemption, and who will 
complete that work at the final judgment. These terms, standing 
thus at the close of a completed revelation of the work of redemption, 
bringing together in one person all the names under which the Divine 
nature had revealed itself to man, from the very beginning of that 
work to its end, seem emphatically to enforce the interpretation, to 
the exclusion of any other, that the speaker Christ is the only person 
who has taken upon himself that work, from the beginning to the end 


of time.” 
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It will be seen that this theory goes farther than the well-known 
Jehovah-angel doctrine of Trinitarian expositors. Its critical valid- 
ity depends on the correctness of the author’s rendering of Yahveh. 
In reading Yahveh for Jehovah he is unquestionably right. But the 
force of his specific argument must depend on his reasons for giving 
to this form (third personal singular) of the verb a future significa- 
tion. And therein he is not strong. It is a grammatical principle of 
the Hebrew verb that this form may signify what is called a continuous 
present, as well as a future. The future tense is not necessary. So 
that, independently of the philological exigencies of the case, men, 
even scholars, will probably be found judging the author’s conclu- 
sions according to the bias of their theological system. If, on other 
grounds, they discard the notion of Christ’s essential oneness with 
the Father, or of his pre-existence, they will, of course, reject this 
hypothesis with emphasis, using the liberty which the language allows 
them, and supporting themselves by their whole scheme of interpreta- 
tion. If, besides, they happen to be the champions of a sect, we ex- 
pect to find them bearing down severely on the author’s assumptions, 
applying to him reproachful epithets, and seeking, with dogmatic 
arrogance, to disparage his name by opprobrious phrases. For, in 
theology, as in every other mixed interest of science and life, there is 
a bigoted contempt of any innovation, and a special hatred of an inno- 
vation which crosses the creed of the party. That, however, is the way 
of weakness and real doubt, not of the strength of a generous faith. 

The author appears, at first sight, to have taken an unwarrantable 
freedom in interpolating into the translation of the verb (“He will 
be”) the pronoun “ who,” — to make out “ He who will be.” But 
on the supposition that a proper name was to be made out of the verb- 
form at all, this objection seems to lose its force. There is no essen- 
tial difference between a name signifying simply “ He will be,” and 
a name signifying “ He who will be.” The same necessity would exist 
for the pronoun, if, taking Yahveh in the sense of the present tense, we 
make a Divine name of it; for then we should naturally translate it, 
“He who is,” or the Self-existent One. But when the author pro- 
ceeds to convert “ He who will be” into “He who will come,” we 
are at a loss to discover his authority. The substitution appears to 
us purely arbitrary. He must content himself, if he finds in the Jew- 
ish theology an association of the theocratic conception with an empha- 
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sized hope that, in some future time and way undetermined, the Divine 
Spirit was to BE in the world with signal demonstrations of relief. 

Nobody can be required to accept the main and particular view 
of this work on the grounds upon which it is here made to rest. 
Those Biblical students who, with us, hold to the personal and uni- 
versal Headship of Christ over the entire human race, — who believe 
that the Divine wisdom put it into the prophetic mind of the chosen 
people to entertain a struggling and longing anticipation of a Divine 
Deliverer on the earth,— who, tracing the wonderful Providential 
uses of names and the subtile connections God has established between 
names and things, or between words and ideas, find cause to suppose 
that the Hebrew conception, and thus the Hebrew name of their 
Deity, contained in it an element of expectation, —so that wrapped 
up in the very idea of Jehovah was a Messianic idea, — a manifes- 
tation of the Divine, — an incarnate Rescue, — implying an unde- 
fined but profound unity between the Divine Absolute, or God in Es- 
sence, and the Divine Revealed, or God in relations with Humanity, 
— all such will think they see under the whole drift of the book a 
vein of sound and Scriptural thought. 

Of some difficulties in the record, the work suggests ingenious solu- 
tions ; e. g. the reconciliation of the Elohistic and Jehovistic docu- 
ments, — the meaning of Exod. iii. and also of Exod. vi., where 
Yahveh is represented as saying, “ By this name was I not known 
(i. e. understood) by the fathers,” —the dim but ever-brightening pre- 
intimations of a Deliverer throughout the Old Testament, — and, 
above all, the grand harmonizing of all clashing conceptions of the 
work of the Father and the Son in the creation, administration, and 
redemption of our world, by assigning it all to the immediate and 
continuous agency of the Son, acting for and with the Father, from 
whom he comes forth. Details apart, this doctrine has long appeared 
to us the true method of reconciling the Scriptural teachings, the sim- 
plest and grandest philosophy of the material and spiritual constitu- 
tion and history of man, the best cosmogony, and the only satisfactory 
Christology. We believe it is the practical and inspiring faith in 
which the minds of Christian believers will more and more unite and 
rest, as the fundamental idea of the Christian system, — the vitaliz- 
ing thought of the Future Church. It makes Christ — what the 
Bible teaches us he is, if it teaches us anything about him — the 
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Head of our race, the Mediator of an everlasting covenant, the 
Incarnation of the Divine Life, the Person of a Divine Humanity, 
the Reconciler of Heaven and Earth, one with God and one with 
man. Without Christ there is no true God, for Jew or for Gentile. 
And the whole spiritual administration of this world is through Christ 
the Saviour. 

There is always a tendency, of course, in those who have long 
studied and revolved a single truth, and who are conscious of an 
nouncing it to a public that will scarcely accept it, and certainly 
will not sympathize fully with the earnestness which proclaims it, — 
to lay upon it a greater stress than it will bear, — to gather about it 
inferences and accompaniments which it does not necessarily involve ; 
and to force into its defence passages of Scripture which a sound ex- 
egesis will not yield for that purpose. We have been reminded of 
this tendency, in reading some parts of the work before us. But, for 
the most part, it is wrought out with moderation, and with reverence 
for the august sanctity of Truth. 


Doubts concerning the Battle of Bunker's Hill. By Cuarwzs 
Hupson. Munroe & Co. 1857.— This is a reprint of an article 
that appeared in the Christian Examiner for March, 1846. Its intent 
is to show the weakness of certain infidel arguments against our 
Christian faith. The author cites, as his text, the saying of Hume, 
that “ Experience is the only sure guide to reasoning concerning mat- 
ters of fact; experience in some things is variable, in others uniform. 
A variable experience gives rise only to probability ; an uniform ex- 
perience amounts to proof” ; — and thence argues that according to 
these principles the whole history of that day of patriots, June 17th 
1776, may be proved false. 

“ The Doubts” are an indirect, though by no means forceless, plea 
for faith in our Christian revelation. C. 


Memoirs, Journal, and Oorrespondence of Thomas Moore. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Lord Jonn Russer1, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. D. 
Appleton & Co. Sold by Ticknor and Fields. — It was indeed a 
formidable task — full of labor but more full of delicate discrimina- 
tions — to present to the world that portrait of the eccentric, gifted, 
faulty lyrist, by which, more than by any other means save his own 
melodious verses, he was to be known to the world. It needed the 
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courage of the tried statesman, and the skill of the practical diploma- 
tist. How different the lives of the two men,—the biographer and 
his subject! The red tape and the blue love-knot, — Parliamentary 
debates and the wild notes of spontaneous emotion, — ministerial tac- 
tics, the incarnation of caution, and the ungoverned instincts of a 
free, sensuous nature! The editor evidently went about his prodi- 
gious task under the guidance of conscience as well as the attractions 
of friendship. The solemn and responsible charge laid upon him by 
the poet’s testamentary wishes is ably and patiently executed. The 
result is a work of general interest, almost essential to a complete his- 
tory of modern English letters, of rare literary value, of stern moral 
admonition, and in some parts having the fascinating charm of genius. 
For Moore, in his unfinished autobiography, journal, and letters, not 
to speak of his poems, left the materials for the greater part of these 
Memoirs. Mournfully enough, the motive he assigned for their 
publication failed, in large part, in the early and sad deaths of all his 
children. It is pleasant, whenever posthumous publications of this 
sort can justly confirm our better impression of a character, or soften 
its acknowledged errors. Human Nature rejoices in these vindica- 
tions of her honor. Let the sins stand out, and be faithfully con- 
demned, that they may be shunned. But let us be thankful, too, for 
the evidence of virtues and good affections; grateful to find the breast 
in which so many doubtful passions boiled retaining to the last its 
tender and supreme devotion to wife and home, and the duellist writ- 
ing, his life long, except on foreign travel, affectionate letters to his 
mother every week! And, toward the dark end, his frequent word 
of encouragement to his wife was, “Lean upon God, Bessie, lean 
upon God.” 


Poems. Original and Translated. By Witu1am W. CaLpweELt. 
James Munroe & Co.— Our public are by no means unacquainted 
with the merits of Mr. Caldwell, many of whose metrical pieces have 
been before published in the * Boston Transcript” and other journals 
of the day. 

The original pieces in this collection show considerable poetic 
spirit and expression, and a cheerful tone pervades them. The trans- 
lations, though quite unequal in their intrinsic value, embrace several 
poems of much merit. Many books of inferior worth to this have 
found admiring readers. C. 
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Songs of Summer. By Ricuarp Henry Stopparp. Ticknor 
and Fields. — Two hundred and twenty pages of miscellaneous 
pieces, of unequal merit, some of them really poetical, on a great 
variety of subjects, mostly of sentiment. Whoever has written true 
poetry is entitled to his niche. But productions where an easy and 
graceful versification is the chief excellence ought not to be allowed 
to compromise their companions of higher rank. 


American Educational Year-Book for 1857. James Robinson & 
Co., 119 Washington Street. — Here we have a new idea realized, 
and a good idea: a large body of facts, freshly gathered and com- 
pactly presented, relating to one of the grandest powers and interests 
of our civilized society, in all its bearings. How much occasion there 
is for such a manual of reference appears from the fact that there are 
in the United States one hundred and ten thousand teachers, and 
three and a half millions of pupils. Among other features of the 
plan, there is quite an extended account of the educational systems of 
the different States of the Union. There is also a “ Teachers’ Direc- 
tory,” which must be of great service. There is also a list of the 
periodicals devoted to the cause. It would seem that every teacher 
must feel it indispensable to have a copy lying on his desk. Doubt- 
less the future numbers will take a more perfect proportion of parts, 
and include more complete returns. The editor, Rev. A. R. Pope, is 
qualified for his task by a high and laborious post inthe educational 
service of our own Commonwealth. The publishers are taking an 
important place among the publishing houses of Boston, by their com- 
mendable application and fidelity to every department of business 
they undertake. 


The Life and Recollections of John Howland. By Epwin M. 
Stone. — Mr. Howland was one of the men that lend strength to the 
whole social fabric of which their characters form a part, and consti- 
tute the true glory of the State and the Church. By those quiet but 
steadfast virtues which illustrate and adorn any possible walk of life, 
by a persevering and energetic career through the toils and tempta- 
tions of the mercantile profession, by a strong mind and a benevolent 
heart, by the genius which turns every opportunity of an ordinary lot 
to the best account, and by the application that more than makes up 
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for the lack of external advantages, he became known far beyond the 
city and community of his immediate activity and usefulness. His 
name stands side by side with that of Amos Lawrence, as a signal 
representation of the best attributes of the New England type of 
practical, Christian manhood. The best institutions in and about 
Providence will not cease to remember the course of his upright and 
beneficent life, —lengthened out to the unusual period of ninety- 
seven years. His death, three years ago, and Rev. Dr. Hall’s 
eulogy, will be recalled by many of our readers. A more extended 
tribute to his memory and influence is now offered by a kindred 
hand, in the form of this appreciative and well-arranged biography. 
The work seems to have been a labor of love. It cannot fail to be a 
benefaction to all readers, and especially to the young, wherever it 
goes, — presenting, as it does, so much that is exemplary, noble, and 
just. An introductory family record presents a compact mass of 
genealogical facts, which it must have required much painstaking to 
gather. Mr. Stone’s volume cannot fail to be as useful to others as 
it is creditable to himself. 


The Historical Magazine, and Notes and Queries, concerning the 
Antiquities, History, and Biography of America. C. Benjamin Rich- 
ardson, 119 Washington Street. — The characters “Vol. I. No. 1” 
signify that this is an experiment. It appears to be well begun. 
The name of the editor is withheld. The intention is to furnish the 
current information on all the principal historical and genealogical 
matters of the country, gathered from the press and from private 
sources, —e. g. the local historical societies and their proceedings, 
literary and antiquarian retrospections, appropriate book-notices, a 
section much after the manner of the English “ Notes and Queries,” 
and a miscellaneous department. The cover has a genteel, dignified, 

antique face. 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for 
the Year 1857. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — The reliable character of 
this publication is well known. It is not got up, like many modern 
almanacs, to propagate some particular theological notion, or private 
thrift, the statistics being subordinate to the interest of a sect or a 
traffic. Its end is general and particular information in all that re- 
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lates to the calendar, meteorology, the ecclesiastical, political, legis- 
lative, judicial, administrative, monetary, military, and commercial 
institutions of the country, railroads and seats of learning, the census 
and post-office, the organizations of the separate State governments, 
and foreign officers and relations. No one can be aware how truly 
“useful” this “knowledge” is, who has not come into the habit of 
referring to it. It is a work constantly appealed to, as implicit 
authority, for the most responsible purposes, in Europe and all over 
Christendom. For several years it has been in competent and ac- 
complished editorial hands. 


A Special Report on Truancy and Absenteeism, in Rhode Island, 
has been issued, at the order of the General Assembly, by the very 
enlightened and able Commissioner, Mr. Robert Allyn, — presenting 
facts so striking, reasonings so clear and cogent, remonstrances so 
just, investigations so careful, and sometimes appeals so eloquent, that 
the pamphlet ought to go before the eyes of every school committee 
and teacher in the land, as a reformer of a very alarming abuse. 


The Book of Job. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes. 
By Tuomas J. Conant, D.D. New York: American Bible Union. 
— The translator has spent his industry, his time, and his culture in 
explaining the book of Job; and the expense is by no means small. 
It is plain that Professor Conant has beenfaithful in his research in 
those many fields of a severe learning known only to men of like 
scholarly attainments. The textual notes are plain and pertinent ; 
and his theory of the book seems consistent. But there will no doubt 
be various opinions as to whether the writer has reached the heart of 
his subject in his attempt to decide as to its authorship. Scholars 
may argue upon this basis and that of doubtful or certain data, and 
yet many will conclude that the night is too long and dark, the place 
too distant, the voice too faint for us to discover him who spoke those “ 
most august words of a high philosophy and a divine faith that are 
written in “The Book of Job.” 

There are also in many minds insuperable objections to a new 
translation of the Scriptures. No doubt the scholars of King James’s 
era were sometimes wrong; no doubt their diction is somewhat anti- 
quated ; clearly, there have been new lights of philologic and historic 
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learning since their day, by which the sacred lesson may be more 
fairly read ; — but still their version is the Bible of the English race, 
the book of many generations. Those very words our fathers read, 
both Puritan and Prelatist. The very sentences are uttered each 
Sabbath in the cities of our mighty civilization, which were heard 
aforetime in the hamlets and the log-churches of our Colonial weak- 
ness. We are familiar with them. They are hallowed by our youth- 
ful reminiscences, and we associate them with evening prayers of long 
ago, and benisons of beloved, sainted mothers; with times of wor- 
ship and ordeals of stern trials. And so the most of us, no doubt, 
would cling to the “ Old Bible” of our Fathers. C. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery: or Year-Book of Facts in Science 
and Art for 1857. By Davi A. Wetts. Gould and Lincoln. — 
We should highly prize this new issue in a valuable series, if for 
nothing beside, for the excellent likeness of an excellent friend pre- 
sented in the frontispiece. The volume needs to give no other illus- 
tration of the harmony between what is most profound in science and 
most Christian in character. 

The book tells what the mind of the world has done during another 
year in the sphere of positive knowledge, in the practical arts, and in 
the subjection of nature to man; with one chapter reversing the pic- 
ture, and, in obituaries of eminent scientific men, showing the solemn 
subjection of man at last to nature. We have so often spoken of the 
interest and merit of these publications of Mr. Wells, that no further 
account of them here is needful. 


Lily Bell: or the Lost Child. By Auice Fay. James French 
& Co. — This story is an attempt to show, by the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of its heroine, the evil effects of a rationalistic creed upon the 
mind of youth. The plot is not always true to nature, nor its execu- 
tion invariably in good taste, but on the whole the book is well adapt- 
ed to help on a good cause. C. 


Home and the World. By the Author of “ Souvenirs of a Resi- 
dence in Europe.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. — If “ variety 
is the spice of life,” the readers of this book have no right to com- 
plain of its tameness. The story ranges over a wide field, from those 
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“pictures of Southern life” with which the art-gallery of American 
literature is just now so well supplied, to life in Paris in the time of 
the terrible “ Three Days,” and is mostly employed in recording the 
various adventures of American lovers and wedding parties, and 
bridal tours, Italian counts and countesses, Algerine pirates, the 
royal family of France, various noble personages, and a few ignoble 
revolutionaries, introduced by way of foils. The book is an enter- 
taining one; and if it does not belong to that higher class of novels 
which deal with character rather than costume, and the inner life of 
“ Home and the World” instead of their outward forms, it is equally , 
removed from that lower class of worthless fictions so rapidly increas- 
ing amongst us, that are written only to be sold, and which should 
never be allowed to fulfil the purposes of their creation. C. 


Graham Lectures. The Constitution of the Human Soul. By 
Ricuarp §S. Storrs, Jr. D.D. New York: Carter and Brothers. 
— An eminent citizen of Brooklyn, New York, Augustus Graham, 
Esq., whom we understand to have been himself a mechanic, culti- 
vated and enriched by his own enterprise, laid the pecuniary founda- 
tion for occasional courses of Lectures, to be delivered in Brooklyn, 
somewhat on the plan of the Bridgewater Treatises, illustrating the 
“ Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in his works.” 
The organ through which this liberal endowment is made operative 
is “ The Brooklyn Institute,” an association furnished with a diversi- 
fied literary and scientific apparatus for informing and educating the 
people of that city. Mr. Graham also made himself a benefactor to 
his fellow-citizens in many other ways besides his noble legacy. 
Under the provisions of his will, the first series of lectures was deliv- 
ered, a year ago, by Dr. Storrs, who, availing himself of the liberty 
granted to the lecturer, chose for his special subject a theme lying 
within the range of his professional studies, — The Traces and De- 
signs of God in the Human Soul. After some appropriate introduc- 
tory remarks, he contemplates the soul as endowed with personal life, 
self-conscious, individual in each, transmitted by birth, related to 
similar life in others, and constituted for continuance and advance- 
ment. The second lecture regards the soul as capable of knowledge, 
and employs a familiar distribution of the mental powers, viz. Per- 
ception, Reflection, Judgment (used with a meaning extending be- 
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yond the popular sense), Reason and Imagination, and Memory. 
The third topic is The Soul endowed for Virtue, which is de- 
fined as intelligent and voluntary obedience to the perfect moral 
law ordained by the Divine Author for his spiritual creation. The 
fourth, a very brilliant treatise, considers the soul as equipped for 
Beneficent Operation, analyzes the powers that fit it for that end, 
exhibits the laws of its activity, and celebrates the splendor of its 
achievements. The two remaining topics are the Human Soul, pre- 
pared for happiness, and constituted for a future destiny. We have 
found in the reading of these eloquent addresses a constantly accumu- 
lating and finally culminating force of moral impression. They effec- 
tually serve their object. Not cast into a scientific form, nor using 
technical terms, because written for a popular audience, they yet 
imply on every page a richly cultivated mind, extensive general 
reading, and lay every department of creation under tribute for 
affluent illustration. Orderly arrangement and consecutive thought 
are not absent, though perhaps the poetic quality is the more conspic- 
uous. The special characteristic of the style is a certain rapidity of 
movement, — a sweeping current of emotion, conception, combination 
and fancy together, bearing the hearer or reader along, half dazzled 
and half breathless by the radiance about him and the momentum of 
his speed. If we were to describe it by a reference to distinguished 
instances, we should pronounce it something like a cross between the 
energy of Dr. Chalmers and the imaginativeness of Rufus Choate, with 
a fault of them both, — long sentences. A reverential and elevated 
spirit breathes through the whole. The munificent benefactor’s chari- 
ty has been auspiciously inaugurated. The Lectures are published 
' by a requirement of the foundation. As a specimen of the author’s 
copiousness and vigor, we quote the following passage, out of many 
we should be glad to transfer to our pages : — 


“ It is evident that throughout the visible creation the elements and forces 
which combine to complete it are ever inter-active, the one upon the other. 
The Sun is supreme, amid our part of this; and the Sun is not left to an 
indolent splendor, folding up in his own circumference his light, and impart- 
ing no force to subordinate spheres. But with positive action, at each in- 
stant of his continuance, he emits and distributes of the glory which he 
hath, and the attraction which he holds, that the planetary system may be 
guided and irradiated ; that other suns, and the worlds which surround 
them, may be cognizant of this orb, bearing up in our skies his heavenly 
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torch. To both the Sun and the Moon we are impelled to apply a personal 
designation, by reason of this their perpetual operation. The one is the 
masculine, the other the feminine, not in poetry alone, but in ordinary 
speech, among the powers which rule our sphere. They measure our time 
for us, —a magnificent horologe. They distinguish our place for us with 
micrometric exactness ; telling the sailor where he is on the sea, or the trav- 
eller amid untrodden wastes. They keep the tides of the deep in motion, 
and affect still more largely the currents of the atmosphere. They hold the 
Earth in its relative place, while sweeping with it through the untravelled 
ether ; and they cover it with light, at morning and at evening, by day and by 
night, as if that light were a natural emanation from its own rugged surface. 
They are working on the world at each instant of their being. 

‘* The Earth, also, which responds to them, is not passive beneath the light ; 
but with fruitful enterprise, replying to its appeal, she brings forth every- 
where, from hid sources of life, the mossy and verdurous herbage of the 
Spring, the fragrance of flowers and their delicate splendor, the bounteous 
strength and majesty of trees. The tree, in its sphere, is fruit-producing ; 
or, if not so, inhaling and exhaling the invisible gases which make up the 
atmosphere, it purifies the air, and qualifies it to sustain and nourish human 
life. The very flower looks up in its timid grace, with an eye in every 
petal and a lung in every leaf, and even fulfils a spiritual office in administer- 
ing to the taste, and cherishing the sensibility, of him who bends over it. 
Not only does it work in developing the wise economy of its structure, in 
distributing its germs and reproducing its kind, but it breathes a sweeter 
aroma into Literature ; it reflects its own grace upon the song that describes 
it, and so mediates a lesson of quickening beauty to many generations. Nay, 
even the iron or rocky mass, inorganic in its structure, and only held togeth- 
er by cohesive attraction, exhibits the same tendency which we trace up- 
ward from it, in all the ascending gradations of life. Its very weight denotes 
an activity, which permeates and enforces each passive particle. It binds 
other objects and forms of existence to itself, and to the Earth. It cannot 
be conceived by us apart from this rude yet real operation. And so, in its 
place, it is as constantly at work as any quick eye that glances over space, 
as any fleet and sinewy wing that winnows the air. 

‘Tt is thus characteristic of the creation around us that everything in it 
acts on something other, and that all are combined in perpetual operation. 
It illustrates the foresight, and the infinite force, of Him who framed all. 
It indicates, even, to the thoughtful observer, the constant omnipresent activ- 
ity of His will, which is now as in time past the source of all movement, 
the substance of all being, the fountain and the measure of all law in the 
universe. The ocean works as well as the land ; supplying the clouds with 
their watery burdens, affecting the temperature of different regions, invigo- 
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rating the life of the tribes on its shores. Its currents are workmen. The 
harvests which it yields are harvests of heroism. The cavern works, as well 
as the mountain ; opening the route to mineral deposits ; forming a tunnel 
for streams to flow through ; hanging its arches with starry stalactites. And 
the triumphs of civilization are most evidently seen, not so much in the lit- 
eratures or the governments which man builds, the cities he founds or the 
empires he extends, as in the uses he develops from materials before 
counted worthless ; the occult virtues, and powers of operation, which he 
shows to reside in the metal or the coal, in the herb or the earth, the shell or 
the bone. 

‘¢ When we come to man, then, the personal crown of this terrestrial sys- 
tem, we anticipate Virtuous and Beneficent Operation as his mission and 
privilege. The plan which originated and which governs the system would 
turn a sharp corner, would be reversed upon itself, if this were not so, And 
the more abundantly he is fitted for this, the more signal and evident will be 
the wisdom which has formed him. The intuitions of Reason accept such 
operation as one of the grand Ideals of humanity. It is not religion or 
poetry only, but philosophy as well, which says with the great German, 
‘The end of Being is an Action, not 2 Thought, though that were the 
noblest.’ God finds in such operation His rest, and is constantly manifested 
as putting it forth. Ifthe soul is prepared for it, it is kindred with His !”? — 
pp. 168 - 172. 


Words for the Hour. By the Author of “ Passion Flowers.” Tick- 
nor and Fields. —If genius justifies publication, these poems have a 
right to their place before the world’s eye ; and they absolutely compel 
admiration. If they fail to win to the author a deep and eager response 
from the heart of the people, and to conciliate those sympathies which 
constitute so much of the joy of a true author’s life, it will be because 
the author’s own interest in popular instincts and movements is rather 
intellectual than affectional. With her keen poet’s perception, she sees 
where truth and justice lie, and raises, in their behalf, eloquent and 
majestic strains.. Something, too, in her aspiring, unsatisfied, half- 
despairing soul yearns towards them, — towards the righting of 
wrongs, and the victorious assertion of liberty and magnanimity. 
But her constitution is essentially aristocratic. The abstract ideas of 
humanity she reveres and celebrates, but hardly the human wretches 
themselves. Sorrow, without great faith, in strong natures, is apt to 
be reserved and proud. Many of the depths of grief, we should say, 
have been sounded by the heart that speaks in these verses, — sings, 
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we were about to say, but to such stately sadness, superb as its im- 
agery is, and noble as its cadences are, the name of song can hardly be 
applied. Profound experiences are uttered here, but not interpreted. 
A spirit of unusual altitude and strength cries out ; but we catch no 
tone of assured faith, — or at best but a faint one, — making the an- 
swer of peace. One can hardly read without an inward prayer that 
a soul so intense, and with such a tremendous capacity of pain, may 
take the balance of perfect submission, and reach the infinite rest of 
unquestioning Christian trust. That would serve not only a moral, 
but an artistic end. Breathing confidence and joy into this mind of 
great invention, and of a splendid faculty of speech, it would put 
rhythm into the measure, and melody into the versification. 

If the criticism inclines to personality, it only takes the hue of the 
book. The personal element will not out. Where introspection is so 
vivid, and so inevitably reported, we are carried inward perforce to 
see what we are shown, — and it is a rare vision. 


The Silent Footsteps. James Munroe & Co.— The whole con- 
ception and execution of this brief tale, with the Dedication and 
Preface, are beautiful and Christian. We cordially commend it, as 
pleasant to the taste and good for the heart. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Religion and Education, — a manly, spirited oration by Rev. Dr. 
T. M. Post, of St. Louis, at the commencement of Iowa College 
in Davenport. — Report of the Twenty-third National Antislavery 
Bazaar, presenting an interesting and zealous account of the details 

and results of this brilliant Fair.— Rev. John Weiss’s tender and 
true Discourse after the Death of Rev. Dr. Peabody. — The encour- 
aging Seventh Annual Report of the Association for the Relief of 

Aged Indigent Females, one of the purest of the charities of Boston. — 
A discriminating, sensible Speech of Hon. Asahel Huntington at the 

recent State Temperance Convention.— Proceedings of the Disunion 

Convention at Worcester, — with spice enough to season a cart-load of 

common pamphlets, with real talent in abundance, and not without 

moral earnestness ; but wanting in the wisdom that looketh all around, 
and “before and after.” — Annual Reports of the Seamen’s Aid So- 
ciety, — transparent and humane, like the cause. 

















